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NOTES. 


Now that the question of peace or war is settled, of 
course Lord Rosebery speaks out. Had he declared for 
the Government some weeks ago, when Mr. John Morley 
was perorating about the black fiend of war, when Sir 
William Harcourt was fumbling with the preambles 
of the Conventions, and when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was balancing himself on the fence, we 
should have applauded his patriotism. But to wait 
until the Boers have declared war on us, and then on the 
eve of a departure for sunnier climes to scribble a note 
bidding us close up our ranks, does not strike us as an 
effort of statesmanship for which we have much cause 
to be grateful. If Lord Rosebery really wishes us to 
take him at his word that he is ‘‘loth to re-enter the 
field of politics,” then let us dismiss him as a negligible 
quantity, for this is a free country, and no man need be 
a politician unless he likes. But we must be excused 
from regarding as an oracle the watcher of the atmo- 
sphere. As Disraeli said of Peel, ‘‘such a man may be 
a powerful minister, but he is no more a great states- 
man than the man who gets up behind a carriage is a 
great whip.” 


The comments of our dear neighbours on the Trans- 
vaal war are amusing enough. According to an Italian 
newspaper, the Americans and English “ have taken so 
much violent exercise and eaten so much meat that 
they feel the need of killing other people. And so it 
happens that the excessive nutrition of the Anglo- 
Saxons constitutes a peril to civilisation.” This 
suggests the query whether the Peace party is com- 
posed of vegetarians. But for sheer naiveté it would 
be hard to beat the Chicago correspondent of the 
‘New York World” who, being in a position to 
announce the policy of Mr. McKinley ‘‘ through a 
prominent member of the Cabinet,” frankly informs us 
that ‘‘ while the sympathies of the President and the 
Cabinet are to a certain extent with the Boers, their 
love for Great Britain is stronger and outweighs their 
friendliness for the Krugerites. The President refrains 
from intervening between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal in the belief that such intervention might incite 
some foreign Power to take a hand in the Philippines.” 
How very touching, and how very American ! 


With regard to the Continental press, the truth of 
course is that, except when occasionally inspired, even 
the most prominent organs represent anything but the 
opinion of their Governments. It is never possible to 


mistake the tone of an official communiqué or inspired 
leader, and the absolute neutrality of the European 
chanceries is a very remarkable feature of the present 
situation. Such portions of the French and German 
peoples as are interested in, or take the trouble to 
understand, the Transvaal question, are naturally 
anxious for the annihilation of the corrupt and incom- 
petent Boer oligarchy. This is not because they love 
us, but because the triumph of Great Britain means 
the doubling in value of their mining shares and trade 
interests. All the leading French and German residents 
in the Transvaal are mine managers or merchants and 
have worked hand in glove from the beginning with 
the British. At the same time there are a number of 
European adventurers who will go in for a gamble 
with the Boers, and it is to be hoped that our Foreign 
Office will address firm communications to the Govern- 
ments of Italy, Holland, Germany, and France with 
regard to the action of their subjects in the war. 


On Wednesday afternoon, at the precise moment 
when it was supposed that the time limit for the with- 
drawal of British troops at the bidding of Mr. Kruger 
expired, the members of the Stock Exchange stopped 
buying and selling to burst into ‘‘God Save the Queen” 
and ‘‘Rule Britannia.” ‘‘There was continuous waving 
of tremendous Union Jacks” so we read in a financial 
contemporary ‘‘the cheers were deafening, and the 
excitement did not die away until long after the re- 
sumption of business.” Though the function of the 
Stock Exchange is not generally regarded as lyrical, 
we believe that on this occasion its members exactly 
expressed the national sentiment. There is a feeling of 
intense relief that the period of palaver is over and that 
the hour of action has sounded. For some weeks past 
everyone, not blinded by interest or fear or prejudice, 
has seen that both. parties had gone too far to recede 
without fighting, and as the anticipation is always 
worse than the reality, the one wish of all men was for 
a termination of the suspense. Sir Alfred Milner’s 
proclamation that all who abet the Boers will be guilty 
of treason will doubtless give pause to their sym- 
pathisers, if any there be, in the Cape Colony, and at 
all events impose prudence upon their words and deeds. 


The black question will of course be a dangerous 
factor in the war, but it is one from which the Boers 
have a great deal more to fear than ourselves. Owing 
to the suspension of operations by sixty-six mining 
companies, we read that ‘‘ thousands of Kaffirs are out 
of employment.” It is upon the Boers that the task 
will devolve of keeping these gentry in order during the 
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progress of the campaign, and they will not find it an 
easy task. For as soon as employment ceases on the 
Rand it is not improbable that ‘‘ the boys” will take to 
wandering about the country, where they will come 
upon farms homesteads and flocks practically unpro- 
tected except by women and children. Then there are 
the Basutos, and the Swazis, who do not love the Boer ; 
while neither the Zulus nor the natives on the western 
frontier are likely to assist white men that regard the 
right to wollop their boys as one of the inalienable 


privileges of a superior race. 


Although it has long been known that Sir Redvers 
Buller would command in South Africa, the official 
announcement of the fact is very recent. His career in one 
respect has been somewhat exceptional. The majority 
of our leading generals—Lord Wolseley for instance— 
have risen rapidly quite early in their careers. But Sir 
Redvers—who joined the 6oth at the age of eighteen in 
1858—was for twelve years a gubaltern ; and, although 
he saw service in China and in the Red River expedition, 
it was not till the Ashanti expedition of 1873 that he 
really forced his way out of the ruck. Since then he 
has almost continuously held staff appointments both 
in peace and war time. In the Kaffir and Zulu wars 
he added to his experience by doing cavalry work ; and 
in the ill-fated Boer war of 1881 he was chief staff officer 
to Sir Evelyn Wood. 


The Egyptiam campaign of 1882 found him on the 
intelligence staff. But it was the Soudan campaign of 
1884 which gave him his first opportunity of leading any 
considerable numbers in the field. Then he commanded 
the 1st Brigade in Sir G. Graham’s force, and took part 
im the battles of El Teb and Tamai. For his services 
on these occasions he was. promoted Major-General. 
Finally, he was Lord Wolseley’s chief of the staff im 
the Soudan expedition. Subsequently he commanded 
the desert column at Abu Klea. He has done much 
administrative work both as Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General : and at Aldershot for the last year he 
has been again in actual command of men after a some- 
what long interval. Although he has seen no Indian 
service, his experiences have been varied and extensive, 
and they well qualify him for his present post. Above 
all he possesses that strength and severity of character, 
without which no man—however brilliant his. abilities 
may be—can become a great commander, and which 
poor Colley lacked. 


One noticeable feature in the staff selected is the 
almost complete absence of Indian officers. In fact 
but one important post has been given to a general now 
holding an Indian command. Even in that case the 
officer in question—Sir A. Hunter—has but recently gone 
to India. Sir Redvers’ staff is astrong one. In Colonel 
Wynne as D:A.G. he will have the assistance of a most 
capable and experienced officer. The D.A.A.G. for 
topogr » Colonel Verner, is pre-eminently well 
qualified the post, seeing that he is perhaps the 
greatest authority on the subject in the army. The 
omission of Sir F. Carrington is surprising, considering 
his unique knowledge and experience of the country. 
The sterling qualities of Lord Methuen and Sir F. Clery 
are well known ; while of brigadiers the most remark- 
able are Major-Generals Fitzroy Hart and Howard— 
the latter in Natal—both men of exceptional capacity. 


The result of our haphazard method of distributing 
troops in peace time is well shown by the fact that the 
three infantry brigades at Aldershot alone—or rather 
parts only of two of them—go to South Africa in their 
existing organisation. All the other brigadiers—as 
well as divisional commanders—and their staffs and 
troops have been collected together for the occasion. 
That this is an evil cannot be denied, although it is 
impossible entirely to prevent it. Still it points to the 
desirability of some such system of peace distribution 
as. we recommended last February. Part of our scheme 
was to keep permanently at Aldershot two divisions 
organised into brigades and battalions under the com- 
manders who would lead them in war time. That. all 
will soon settle down into their places: admits of no 
doubt. But that does not alter the fact that a more 
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rational system in peace time would have simplified 
matters considerably. 


An important point in connexion with the strategic 
value of Majuba Hill seems to have been overlooked 
in England. It appears there is besides Majuba another 
hill commanding the valley below. But whereas 
the slopes of this other hill present an almost un- 
broken surface, the sides of Majuba are strewn with 
numerous large boulders, the effect of volcanic energy 
in prehistoric days. Although the saucer-like crater 
formation on Majuba’s summit lent itself as an excel- 
lent protection for General Colley’s force, the presence 
of great boulders afforded the Boers the cover they 
invariably sought. It is more than probable that until 
they rose to their feet and made the final charge upon 
the British they did not lose a single man. This fatal 
mistake in the choice of a commanding position was 
very nearly made in ’34; it was actually made in °81 ; 
it is earnestly to be hoped that ’99 will not witness an 
error in judgment so unpardonable. 


The war between M. Bérenger and the lawyers still 
continues. Day by day, they send him complaints and 
protest that they cannot serve the interests of their 
clients so long as he forbids ‘‘ two lawyers to be present 
at the interrogatory.” Still, the President of the Com- 
mission refuses to grant them their demands ; and, 
after entering his office in the Sénat at eight in the 
morning, calls in a ‘‘ conspirator,” expels the second 
lawyer, and attacks his work. Easy it is not; 
for both ‘‘ conspirator” and lawyer immediately 
lodge a dozen complaints, discovering  illegalities 
and protesting against the way in which documents 
and dossiers have been seized. Time passes ; when M. 
Bérenger has at last taken note of the complaints, he 

uts his first question, and the “conspirator,” still 
uming, refuses to reply. “I will speak in public 
audience only,” is his invariable answer ; and so poor 
M. Bérenger questions on for an hour or more without 
getting even a denial or an assent. No date has yet 
been fixed for the public hearing; and even M. 
Bérenger himself cannot say when the “ conspirators” 
will make their first appearance in court. He hasa 
quantity of questions to put to M. Jules Guérin ; but 
as this one has an equally long list of complaints, and 
his lawyer another, M. Bérenger’s trials are by no 
means over. 


Everyone knows that M. Waldeck-Rousseau would 
like to postpone the convocation of the Chambre until 


after the Sénat has ceased to be a High Court ; but as 
his plam has met with general disfavour, it is thought 
that he will give in and call the Deputies together early 
im November. No one can wonder at his reluctance ; 
for he and his colleagues will have to reply to a long 
list of amgry interpellations which were determined on 
even before the opening of the Dreyfus trial. More 
than one of them has to do with the dismissal of 
Generals de Pellieux and Négrier; and we hear on 
good authority that a certaim anti-Semitic deputy 
will have the amazing impudence to suggest the 
“ Affichage ” of Captain Dreyfus’ condemnation in the 
36,000 communes ! Even M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s most 
ardent admirers fear that he will be unable to withstand 
these interpellations and attacks, and that, after a very 
few sittings, he will fall. No one, however, can even 
suggest the name of his successor; but we have good 
reason to believe that the anti-Semite and Nationalist 
parties have already determined to attack the next Prime 
Minister, even more fiercely than they have attacked 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, if he be hostile to their base 
cause. 


Despite, or perhaps on account of the studied efforts 
to minimise its importance, the protracted interchange 
of ‘‘ visits of courtesy” between Count Muraviev and 
Sefior Silvela cannot be ignored. At first sight, the 
interests of Russia and Spain seem as divergent as 
those of any two countries which it would be possible 
to name. But France has so long played cat’s-paw 
to her astute ally that it would be only a fair return if 
Russia now snatched at Spanish chestnuts for the 
satisfaction of the republic. That France desires to 
attract Spain within her orbit has been proved by the 
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curtailment of the Marqués de Cerralbo’s holiday and 
other petty persecutions in the neighbourhood of the 
Pyrenees. Moreover, France and Russia are alike 
interested in feeding the mistrust of England, which is 
always latent in view of our presence at Gibraltar and 
was awakened by indiscreet utterances last year. And 
our increased influence in Portugal must always irritate 
Spain as much as it does our avowed enemies. It is 
therefore well to remind our diplomatists that they 
cannot afford to neglect Spain, which, with a little 
foresight and care on their part, might soon be brought 
to realise the many interests which she still possesses 
in common with ourselves. 

The ways of the Amir were never gentle. In the 
early days when he had to establish his rule against 
rivals without and enemies within he surpassed even 
the ferocious traditions which in Kabul guide the chief 
who would rule the unruly Afghan. The belated horror 
at his excesses which lately found expression in Russian 
journals comes strangely enough from a nation whose 
own Asiatic conquests were signalised by such incidents 
as the butchery of the Yomuds and the massacre at 
Geok Tepe. Abdurrahman learned his early lessons in 
the art of government when he wasa refugee in Russian 
territory. The discovery of his imaginary insanity and 
the necessity for intervention by his humane neighbours 
is the natural and foretold sequel of the advance of a 
Russian railway to his borders and the detention of 
British forces in South Africa. 


We altogether decline to believe the statement of the 
Stockholm correspondent of the “Times” that the 
Foreign Office has appointed the Russian press censor 
in Viborg to succeed Mr. Wolff as British Vice-Consul 
at that port. Such an appointment would be an insult to 
every Finnish merchant and would effectually kill British 
trade with the port as no Finlander will hold any con- 
nexion with officials of this type who are abhorred and 
despised from one end of the country tothe other. Few 
people realise the extraordinary growth of our Finnish 
trade of late years. In 1886 we did trade with Finland 
to the amount of 25 million marks (the Finnish mark is 
equal to the French franc). In 1896 it had risen to 
71 millions and in 1897 the last year for which complete 
returns are available it was over 80 millions. Last year 
was an exceptionally good one and the trade must have 
been something like 100 millions. Surely the Foreign 
Office has something better to do than to put an 
extinguisher on this extraordinary expansion. Yet 
that is what will certainly happen if Russian officials are 
appointed to succeed the Finlanders who have been 
driven from office to please General Bobnikoff. 


The Kaid Maclean’s pronouncement upon Moorish 
affairs bears out strikingly the attitude which we have 
consistently followed. He pays a fitting tribute to the 
good work accomplished by Sir Arthur Nicolson in 
enhancing British prestige and convincing the Shereefian 
Government of the singleness of British intentions ; he 
also confirms the note of warning with reference to 
French aggression from the Algerian border, and we 
hope that Her Majesty’s successive Governments will 
take to heart the fact, which he has emphasised, 
that Great Britain, as a Mediterranean Power, cannot 
tolerate any attempt upon the independence of her old 
friend. The Kaid Maclean has indirectly deserved very 
well of his native country by enabling the country of 
his adoption to show a firm front against those who 
menace the interests of both. Meanwhile, it is emi- 
nently satisfactory to be assured that, while clinging 
fanatically to their ancient independence, the Moors are 
according an intelligent welcome to industrial and 
material as well as to martial progress. 


This year’s Parnell Anniversary in Dublin degenerated 
into a wrangle between the Wolfe-Toneites and the 
Parnellites on the great statue question. In 1798 the 
‘* hillside” men determined to erect a statue to Wolfe 
Tone and the people turned out in extraordinary 
numbers to lay the foundation-stone. But there the 
matter ended : they all shouted and cheered but nobody 
subscribed and there is no statue. This year the 
Parnellites determined to honour their great man, but 
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‘the continuity of the Church in the world! 
‘apparently in assigning to Bishops the supreme place in 
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the Wolfe-Toneites have sworn that nobody shall have 
a’statue in freland so long as their hero is slighted. 
The Dillonites and Healyites also naturally refuse to 
help the Parnellites and so the Parnell statue scheme 
has drifted into the same absurd ‘position as the other. 
There is a foundation-stone but no statue and no money 
to erect one. Mr. Redmond ig off this week to America 
to try to raise the wind but experts in that business 
doubt whether he will get enough to cover his expenses. 
The American-Irish people are practical in their enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Show us a man and show us a policy” they 
say ‘“‘and we will put down the money.” But as the 
Irish Nationalists have at present got neither, the 
dollars stay at home. 


Lord Onslow’s retirement from the London County 
Council was hardly unexpected. Since the elections of 
1898 he had not taken a very active part in the work of 
the Council and his leadership of the Moderate Party 
had ceased to be real. For three years, however, by 
reason not only of his position in his municipal party 
but also of his industry and power of speech he was 
quite one of the most prominent and influential members 
of the Council. And it is satisfactory to note that his 
services to London received proper recognition from 
his political opponents on Tuesday last. This resigna- 
tion leaves the Moderate Party face to face with a 
somewhat difficult position, which the precedent of the 
past does not suggest that they will meet with any 
particular success. 


Lord Farrer belonged to that able and cultured class 
of public school and university men who, wisely pre- 
ferring power to fame, rule the country from their 
official desks. He was sent to Eton and Balliol and in 
due course called to the Bar. But notwithstanding his 
relationship to the great firm of solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn’ 
Fields, he abandoned the chances of the robe for the 
certainty of a Government salary and pension. He was 
liberally rewarded, for after having been Permanent 
Under-Secretary to the Board of Trade, he retired many 
years ago with a pension of £1,200 a year, and was 
successively made a baronet and a baron. He is best 
known to the present generation as a writer of pam- 
phlets and letters to the ‘‘ Times” on the subject of 
Free Trade and Bimetallism. He was a warm-tempered 
and warm-hearted man, whose irritability interfered 
with his success as a publicist and a municipal politi- 
cian. A permanent official inevitably acquires the 
autocratic manner, and this does not do in the outer 
world. Though a Liberal in politics Lord Farrer was 
essentially a Conservative in thought, for he was unable 
to understand that the economic doctrines which were 
true in his youth might not be true in his old age. 


The Free Labour Congress is an institution which 
might very well be spared from any department of 
business into which it intrudes itself, without being in: 
the least degree missed on account of any service it 
renders society. It is neither useful nor ornamental. 
No light is thrown by its discussions on any possible 
subject. Coarse abuse and unintelligent and malicious 
criticism of trade uni@mism form its only stock of ideas, 
and this is a kind of stock which has long been useless 
for all practical purposes. From any point of view 
both its principles and its methods are open to the 
most serious comment. Its very title is a ridiculous 
misnomer. If “free” labour—which, as one of the 
association’s stupid leaders says, is an instance of the 
all perfect method of ‘‘ supply and demand ”—is to be 
the salvation of labour, why this association which 
parodies the organisation of trade unions? But it is 
not possible to treat this particular society as if it were 
really intended to benefit workmen. 


Lord Halifax is amazing. The standing hindrance to 
religion, according to this admirable ‘‘ Catholic,” is the 


Episcopal Order, which is none the less essential to 
Providence 


the Christian society has commonly withholden from 
them the commonplace virtues of honesty and justice. 
Did Lord Halifax suppose that this rash and whirling 
language, which really is the exact counterpart of 
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Protestant rant, and of almost as much value, was a 
good send-off for his party that he chose it as his 
message to the Church Congress on the eve of its 
meeting ? Whatever he and some of his more docile 
followers may think, one thing we know. Lord Halifax 
is just now doing High Churchmen about as much harm 
as any one man could. e 


If one did not know from experience that these ritual 
controversies rise and subside, leaving little mark 
behind them, the story of this present crisis might make 
one despair of the Church -and even doubt of 
Christianity. Militant Protestantism has ever counted 
vulgar abuse as one of its favourite weapons. And 
now our Ritualist irreconcilables seem anxious to show 
the world that such pleasant method of warfare is no ex- 
clusive perquisite of the Protestants. They too can abuse 
bishops, when they will, and with a peculiar grace they 
single out the Archbishop of Canterbury for special 
attack exactly when the rest of the world is admiring 
his devoted energy and splendid courage in the face of 
great physical distress and of the burden of age. How- 
ever, it is he, and not the fanatics of either side, it is 
Dr. Temple, and not Lord Halifax or Mr. Webb-Peploe, 
who represents the mind of the Church. 


Any person who had the patience to sit out the 
Congressional discussion of ritual must surely have 
gene away with but one thought in his mind ; that the 
really important problem for the Congress to solve was 
how to reduce the frequency of its own meetings. 
Surely once in four years is often enough for Church- 
men to meet for a display of partisanship fully as bitter 
as that of a political demonstration. The dexterity of 
the Bishop of London, who has made the ideal presi- 
dent he was expected to prove, succeeded in keeping 
interruption whether of approval or dissent almost 
within the bounds of decency. But this very restraint 
only served to emphasise the volume of violent feeling 
that was longing to escape, and now and again would 
burst out, as the spitting of a kettle—any more dignified 
figure would be out of place. We fail entirely to see 
how any religious use can be served by such meetings, 
where no one hopes to convince and certainly nobody 
means to be convinced. True it is the same at political 
and other meetings. But there the precise object is 
to stimulate party energy, a necessary factor in the 
working of our political constitution. But party energy 
in the Church is exactly what we do not want. Why 
hold a Congress to stimulate it ? 


At the Welsh meeting the Bishops of Llandaff and 
S. Asaph had some original things to say, but said 
nothing of the relations of the Church to the Methodist 
revival, and so left out the point of the story of the Welsh 
Church during the present century—the theme of their 
discourses. However, the Dean of S. David’s dis- 
covered that Wales is from the hymnologist point of 
view a nation, and the Dean of S. Asaph allowed that 
in the Principality Welsh is the language of religion. 
Why then do not the Welsh Cathedral Chapters remove 
the only real Welsh grievance by devoting some atten- 
tion to Welsh music and song? 


The stranger in Westminster, the shrine of Church, 
Throne, and Constitution, must be wondering for whom 
may be reserved the imposing pedestal that has recently 
reared itself into sight by Sanusioges Hall. Doubt- 
less, he will think, for Her Gracious Majesty. Queen 
Victoria has no statue in London at all worthy of the 
unique position she fills in English history. And what 
site more fitting than the precincts of the Abbey and 
the Houses of Parliament? What must be his surprise 
when he learns that it is not the Sovereign who is to 
be honoured but one who put his Sovereign to death 
and set up in his stead a military dictatorship with 
himself as dictator? There may be some humour in 
— neighbourhood of the House of Commons 
and of Westminster Abbey for the exaltation of Crom- 
well ; but there be jests which are not without offence. 
Is it by way of consistency, of compliance with pre- 
cedent, that this statue is to be forced upon us without 
leave of, without consulting, indeed in opposition to 
the House of Commons ? 
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THE LAST OF WORDS. 


“| MERE is a proverb, which has found its way into 

most languages, to the effect that if you are going 
to be hanged, you may as well do your best to deserve it. 
This philosophy seems to have inspired Mr. Reitz in 
drawing up the ultimatum. which he presented to the 
Agent of the British Government at Pretoria. No one 
expects from the Secretary of a half-civilised republic of 
peasants the finished style of a European diplomatist. 
But about the demand that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should instantly withdraw the British troops 
on the frontiers of the Republic, that all rein- 
forcements arrived since the ist June should be 
removed from South Africa within a reasonable 
time, and that all troops now on the seas should not be 
landed in South Africa, there is a wanton and senseless 
insolence, which has shocked even those who were dis- 
posed to sympathise with the Boers in Europe and 
America, and has aroused an indignation in this country 
which even ‘‘ the ethical platitudes ” of Mr. Courtney, 
if we may borrow his phrase from Mr. Alderman Bone, 
is powerless to assuage. There is no doubt there was 
a small number of persons in this country who objected 
to war. In the United States that number was much 
larger: whileall over Europe there were avowed and noisy 
partisans of the South African Republic. Now there is 
not a dissentient voice in this country: Mr. Reitz has 
closed up our ranks and united the nation, except Mr. 
Labouchere, behind Mr. Chamberlain. In the American 
and Continental press there is no division of‘ opinion as 
to the impertinence of such a demand addressed to Great 
Britain by a tiny republic, which we annexed nineteen 
years ago, though of course the more rabid among the 
French and Russian organs rejoice over the insult. 
We ought to be the last to complain of this ultimatum, 
for it has been the very best thing for Great Britain 
that could have happened. We can swallow a good 
deal of rudeness with complacency when we reflect upon 
‘the moral and intellectual damage” which the Boers 
have done themselves by this performance. We 
certainly did not expect the Boers to wait until our 
Army Corps had landed at Cape Town. But the folly 
of the step which Mr. Kruger has just taken lies in the 
fact that it is both too late and too soon. Had the 
Boers, with or without a declaration of war, crossed 
the eastern or western frontiers ten days ago they 
might have scored such an initial success as would 
have been very valuable to them. They might have 
made a dash at Kimberley, or Mafeking, or some point in 
Natal, before our defences were as far advanced as they 
are now, and inflicted a serious defeat or two upon the 
cursed English. But having missed their opportunity 
and waited until we are ready for them, the Boers 
ought to have waited a little longer until the British 
proposals for a settlement arrived at Pretoria. From 
a military point of view they could have lost nothing 
by afew more days’ delay; while from a diplomatic 
point of view they would have rectified their position 
in the eyes of the world. A half-educated Govern- 
ment does not of course appreciate the advantage 
of correctness of conduct in international affairs ; but, 
as we have said, it is not for us to complain 
of the fatal blunder of our enemy. 

The ultimatum is the last statement of the Boer case, 
and on that ground alone demands a few words of 
criticism. The charge which Mr. Reitz brings against 
the British Government is that of improper intervention 
in the domestic affairs of the Transvaal by the demand 
of certain political rights for the Uitlanders. The 
contention of the Boer note is that the rights specified 
in Art. XIV. of the Convention of 1884 (which have 
nothing to do with the franchise) are ‘‘the only 
rights which Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
served in the above Convention with regard to 
the Uitlander population of this Republic, and that 
the violation only of those rights could give that 
Government a right to diplomatic representations or 
intervention.” In these words Mr. Reitz gives himself 
completely away, if we may use a slang phrase, and for 
the Secretary of a state which claims to be a sovereign 
international state discovers an astounding ignorance 
of international law. If the Conventions of 1881 and 
1884 had neither of them been written Great Britain 
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would still have had ‘‘a right to diplomatic representa- 
tions or intervention ” on behalf of her own subjects. It is 
not, as Mr. Asquith said in his excellent speech at 
Dundee, ‘‘ parchmenttreaties or arrangements” that give 
us the right to interferein the Transvaal, but ‘‘ the general 
principles of international law and equity” and ‘our 
special responsibilities as the paramount Power, which 
has in the last resort to preserve peace and order 
throughout South Africa.” ith a breadth of mind as 
rare as it is refreshing in a lawyer, Mr. Asquith waves 
aside the discussion of the suzerainty as ‘‘ scholastic” 
and the two unlucky Conventions as beside tne point. 
But we protest against Mr. Asquith’s prejudicing, by a 
premature discussion, the question of the future of the 
Transvaal. Heisin a surely indecent hurry to disso- 
ciate himself ‘‘ from those, if such there be,” who hail 
this war as a means to ‘‘ the subordination of the Boers, 
and the annexation of the Dutch Republic.” What is 
to be done with the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State after the war is certainly a big and complex 
political problem, which will tax the ingenuity of our 
statesmen to the utmost. But before dividing the 
Boer’s skin would it not be as well to finish the war 
—successfully? We are the reverse of alarmist 
about the result of the war; but it is always as well to 
catch your hare before cooking him. It is hardly 
dignified, or worthy of Mr. Asquith, to raise this ques- 
tion at this moment. We are not alarmist: we think 
that the Boer numbers are exaggerated, and that they 
will collapse upon the appearance of a large army of 
regular troops, if indeed they have not melted away 
before the Army Corps approaches. If they advance 
in any strength in Natal they will probably be sur- 
rounded, and an engagement in the open is what we 
desire. This however they are not likely to do, and 
we are quite alive to the fact that during the next three 
weeks they may give us a good deal of anxiety by raid- 
ing our frontiers, which we must bear with as much 
equanimity as we can. 


BISHOP CREIGHTON’S IDEALS. 


T= Church Congress was opened by an address 
which fully sustained the reputation of its astute 
and accomplished President. Studiously avoiding 
direct mention of the controversies of the hour, and 
drawing the attention of his vast audience to considera- 
tions of an altogether worthier kind, the Bishop of 
London succeeded in saying a great many striking and 
suggestive things, which go to the root of the vexed 
problems of our time. The fact that for the first time 
the Congress had assembled in London naturally pro- 
vided the theme of the President’s speech. ‘‘ London 
is associated with all the fortunes of England, and con- 
tains in some shape or another all its problems.” With 
London as his text, Bishop Creighton discussed the re- 
sponsibilities and aspirations of Churchmen. Of neces- 
sity he faced the standing perplexity of Christian history, 
the relation of the Church to the world. Here he pointed 
out a fact which ecclesiastical enthusiasts are always 
apt to forget, but which can only be forgotten at the 
cost of grievous misunderstandings. ‘‘ There was a 
time when the Church stood to the world as the sole 
upholder of the claims of righteousness: when the 
world, on its secular side, went on its own way, and 
left the Church to redress the wrongs which it wrought 
and heal the wounds which it caused. Much of the 
language of the past was framed on this supposition, 
which breathes through the noblest utterances of the 
Middle Ages. These utterances are still read and 
quoted, and their echoes give an air of unreality to 
claims which are frequently made.” The attitude of 
the twelfth-century Church towards the State cannot 
be the model of a modern Churchman’s attitude, 
and yet, more or less consciously, many ardent 
Anglicans are guiding themselves by no other assis- 
tance. Richard Hurrell Froude in the early days of 
the Oxford Movement translated Thomas Becket’s 
letters and coloured his own language about the State 
with a medieval tint. He has had many imitators. 
Perhaps no more valuable service to the cause of eccle- 
siastical peace could be rendered than a careful examina- 
tion of current controversial terms in order to modernise 
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our phraseology by purging it of merely medizval con- 

ceptions. From the broadest aspect of his theme the 

Bishop naturally passed to the narrower aspect which 

more directly concerned the Congress. From the world 

he passed to the nation, from Catholic Christianity to the 

Church of England. ‘‘The quiet work of creating 

character is the continuous contribution which the 

Church makes to the life of the nation.” This was the 

real gravamen of the present anxiety about ritualism. 

“Tt has been forced upon us that ‘ we are members one of 

another ;’ and that the relative place of nations depends 

entirely on national qualities.” It is no irrational or 

unworthy suspicion which moves in a patriotic English- 

man’s mind, when he thinks he sees a tendency to 

introduce into the National Church modes of worship 

and methods of devotion which, in other nations, seem to 

him ministerial to the enfeeblement of national charac- 

ter. ‘The objection raised to some forms of worship 

and discipline is that they tend to weaken, rather than 

strengthen, character, that their influence is retrograde 

rather than progressive.” Bishop Creighton sees clearly 

the mischiefs of that ecclesiastical particularism, which 
distracts politics and divides society on the Continent. 

‘* We may be thankful that in England our religious 

organisations of every kind do not pursue objects of 
their own apart from the life of the nation.” And for 
this very reason the National Church is the indispens- 
able agent of social improvement. Never before was 

she more needed, for modern society grows ever more 
complex, more burdened with problems, more spiritually 
necessitous. ‘‘ Questions regarding human relation- 

ships, which once were supposed to be regulated 
solely by economic considerations, need the careful 

application of the efficacy of Christian love and concep- 

tion of brotherhood in Christ.” The splendour of the 
Church’s opportunity discovers the pettiness of mere 

clericalism. ‘‘ We of the Church of England are in 

close touch with the vigorous life of a free people. 

The great work which God in His Providence has 

assigned to us is to labour for, and with, and through 

the people. To wish to abandon such a work seems to 
me little short of treachery : to hope to replace it by a 
cosmopolitan mission seems to me more than folly.” 

We hope these words will be taken to heart by the per- 

fervid Ritualists who received with enthusiastic applause 

Lord Halifax’s reference to Disestablishment as a small 

price to pay for Ritual license. The Bishop concluded 

his address by a passionate advocacy of the Anglican 

ideal of a Christian Church. ‘‘ A Church fitted for free 

men, training them in knowledge and in reverence 

alike : disentangling the spirit from the form, because 

of its close contact with sons who love their mother and 

frankly speak out their minds, not wandering among 

formulz, however beautiful, which have lost their mean- 

ing ; finding room increasingly for every form of devo- 

tional life, but training its graces into close connexion 

with men’s endeavours and aspirations ; having no objects 

of its own which it cannot explain and make manifest as 

being for the highest good of all; afraid of nothing, 

receptive of new impulses; quick, watchful, alert ; 

proving all things and ever ready to give a reason for 
its principles and for their application; exhorting, 

persuading, convincing ; so rooted in the past that it is 

strong in the present and evermore hopeful of the 

future. For the great work of the Church of Christ is 

to mould the future, and so hasten the coming of the 

kingdom. Its eyes are turned to the past for instruc- 

tion and warning, not for imitation.” These words are 

worthy of the speaker and in themselves not less 

timely than eloquent. If the English Church is to- 
fulfil her true destiny as the exponent of the national 

conscience, she must throw herself without misgiving 

or reserve into the life of the English race, not here 

merely in its ancestral home, but everywhere throughout 

the universe, where it reveals under the most various 

conditions its indestructible energy. 


THE QUARTER’S TRADE. 


I herons by any of the available criteria the fact of 

our present trade prosperity stands out as clear as 
it is welcome. The best all-round criterion is the 
monthly statement of the country’s foreign trade issued 
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from the Custom House, and it is from the figures 
furnished from that department that we have made our 
calculations. The methods of treating these returns are 
well-nigh endless: the too customary plan is to serve 
up to the public a few of the summary figures in their 
raw state, and thereby, though trouble is saved, the 
knowledge imparted is usually inaccurate and mis- 
leading. The result, for example, of this crude method 
of handling the statistics leads one, with the latest 
publication in hand, to the assertion that our foreign 
trade is most astonishingly prosperous. By taking the 
nine months of the present and the past years and 
lumping together the value of all the imports and 
exports—(and, crude as this method is, it is commonly 
pursued) you may arrive at the conclusion that we are 
making progress at enormous speed. Whereas, if we 
separate imports and exports and moreover the various 
sorts of imports and exports—a most necessary pro- 
ceeding—and take two or three quarterly periods, we 
shall attain a much more sober but much more accu- 
rate result, and find that, though the last year has been 
a year of progress, the progress has after all been 
comparatively slight, and if we pursue our investiga- 
tions back to earlier years, we find no real progress at 
all, but only a partial rebound from the depression of 
the middle nineties. 

This last fact must be kept in mind while examining 
the later figures. But let us direct our attention par- 
ticularly to the quarter which has just passed, and 
compare it with the two previous and with the 
corresponding quarter of last year. First for the 
exports. Perhaps the department of manufacturin 
industry of which we are most proud is iron and nw f 
Take, then, as a sample, the exports under the head of 
** Railroad iron and steel of all sorts,” the main item in 
which is steel rails. The railway lines of practicall 
the whole world were at one time supplied from Englis 
works. It is not so any longer; and the United States 
(to instance one of our principal old-time markets) not 
only make their own rails, but are getting an ever- 
expanding share of the business in other countries—the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, for instance, is largely laid 
with Yankee rails. But new lines are continually being 
eae Pm up and down the earth’s surface, and it would 

odd indeed if English makers got none of the work. 
So we find that in the last quarter 171,090 tons of railroad 
iron and steel were shipped from this country, against 
140,157 tons in the corresponding quarter of 1898. A 
somewhat similar ratio of increase is observed in the case 
of tin-plates and sheets. This important South Welsh 
industry has also been heavily hit by American com- 
petition, and its condition within the last two or three 
years has become very deplorable, notwithstanding the 
growing use of tin-plates throughout the world. It is 
gratifying therefore to see evidence that the hopes of 
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members of the trade show signs of realisation: the 
export of 56,206 tons in the Michaelmas quarter of last 
year has grown (after adrop in the early months of 
this year) to an export of 65,919 tons during the 
Michaelmas quarter of this year. If we take the 
money figures the result appears yet more encouraging; 
but it would be wrong to take the money figures, for 
the reason that the cost both of steel and tin has become 
enormously enhanced during the year, and the tin-plate 
makers assert that in consequence of the high prices 
they now have to pay for raw materials the rise in the 

rice of their products rarely compensates for the 
increased cost of production; the swollen values are 
therefore no indication of a return to the former profit 
of the trade. 

The textile industries have also shared in the general 
expansion. After several years of depression Lanca- 
shire has put on renewed activity, and we find the 
export of cotton yarn and twist, which amounted to 
53,790,700 Ibs. in the Michaelmas quarter of last year, 
62,026,900 Ibs. in the same quarter ofthis year. Mean- 
while the export of cotton piece goods has grown from 
1,317,320,000 yards to 1,426,003,000 yards. Here we 
would repeat a warning we have before given in these 
columns. Asa result of the expanded market for our 
cotton goods, new mills are being projected in Lanca- 
shire, on the assumption that the growth is of a perma- 
ment character. Yet if there is one fact more plain than 
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another to the student of international industry, it is 
that cotton manufacturing is advancing at an alarming 
rate. Every country now aspires tobe its own cotton 
manufacturer. The mills are running up in Germany, 
in Italy, in Russia.and Poland, in Mexico, in China, and 
India and Japan, and now in Egypt also ; and even more 
sinister, from the point of view of Lancashire, is the 
tremendous growth of the industry in the United 
States. In the Southern States particularly the erection 
of spindles is advancing with giant strides; for the 
Southern States are no longer content to see their 
cotton shipped away to enrich the industrial centres of 
the Old World. Consider that the Southern spinners 
have their material at their doors with an unlimited 
supply of cheap black labour to work it, consider the 
energy with which all industries are now prosecuted 
in America and how well they are protected from 
foreign competition. Ina word, the cotton spinners and 
manufacturers of Lancashire are running dangerously 
close to the borders of over-production, and we shall 
be surprised if within a year or two it be not found 
that the borders have been passed. As to the other 
textile industries—woollens and worsteds, linens and 
silks—the statistics which we have extracted all show 
encouraging advances ; there is no wonderful expansion, 
but the advances are all the more encouraging perhaps 
in that they indicate an attempt to recover some of the 
ground lost in recent years rather than the presence of 
a mere boom. But here too it has to be remembered 
that we are fighting fierce and increasing foreign com- 
petition, and that—save perhaps in the case of linens 
which enjoy natural advantages—every inch of the 
ground is contested, and can only be held by constant 
watchfulness and enterprise. 

The student of the Trade Returns turns with special 
interest to the statistics of ships built in the United 
Kingdom and sold to the foreigner, because this 
important industry had until this year been curiously 
overlooked by the statistical authorities, and we were 
in consequence left to conjecture as to the value of 
the trade. Comparison with the Michaelmas quarter of 
1898 is not therefore possible, but the available figures 
of the three quarters of the current year are worth 
looking at; they show the following: first quarter, 
89,109 gross tons, worth £ 2,224,289; second quarter, 
98,387 gross tons, worth £ 2,989,378; third quarter, 
53730 gross tons, worth 41,076,065. These figures 
bear out the point we have before insisted upon in this 
REview—that the state of the shipbuilding trade since 
the close of the engineers’ strike has been one of 
abnormal expansion, and that the end of the boom is 
almost within sight. The big drop in the ships built for 
foreign account last quarter, coupled with Lloyd’s 
latest returns, indicates that the ebb is quite within 
sight. 
eThere is one department of our export trade which 
has had no share in the recent prosperity ; yet it is an 
industry in which a generation or so since England had 
an easy pre-eminence, and the constant dwindling in 
the shipments at a time of general expansion imparts 
quite a pathos to the figures: need we say we are re- 
ferring to the old, staple sugar-refining industry ? 
During the Michaelmas quarter of last year the exports— 
they represent a sad falling off from earlier days— 
amounted to 170,579 cwt. ; in the Lady-Day quarter of 
this year the total was 162,404 cwt.; in the June 
quarter, 162,930 cwt. ; last quarter, 150,607 cwt. It is 
just gradual extinction. Yet the industry itself is dying 
of no internal disease, nor is it being killed by an un- 
congenial climate; on the contrary, all that skill 
and money could do to keep it healthy has been done: it 
is simply succumbing beneath the blight of the German 
bounties. The consumption of sugar in this country 
continues to grow prodigiously, yet the home refiners 
have had no share in the expanded home trade. And, 
worse still, there is no indication that our greatest 
industry of all is recovering from the wounds dealt it 
by Cobden: the imports of wheat increased from 
17,546,420 cwt. in the Michaelmas quarter last year to 
18,180,088 cwt. in the same quarter of this year; and 
the imports of wheat-meal and flour have grown .mean- 
while from 4,259,800 to 6,012,644 cwt. Finally, in 
answer to the plea that-we have necessarily sacrificed 
agriculture for the sake of ensuring our manufacturing 
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supremacy, note that the value of our imports of fully 
manufactured articles has increased in the same period 
from £21,164,510 to £ 22,853,711. The pouring into 
this country of ninety millions worth of manufactures a 
year scarcely bears out the old ‘‘ world’s workshop” 
boast. 


' AT WAR—“IN A STATE OF NATURE.” 


i the state of war is the original state of Nature, as 

some philosophers have taught, it follows that 
since the receipt of Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum all English- 
men, indeed every Britisher, including, therefore, all 
Scotchmen, as well as Colonials and Indians, have 
reverted to the primeval condition of humanity, as far 
as Mr. Kruger’s country is concerned. It cannot 
be denied that this state seems in these days wanting 
in actuality and vividness. It is a mere technical 
state: a term of political theory; and we find 
ourselves not a bit more inclined to original bar- 
barism or to kill ‘‘our brother Boer” because we 
happen to be in a state of war with him, than we 
have been any time these last two or three years. 
Perhaps, indeed, on the whole we were more savage 
in the state of negotiation than we have been since 
that peaceful phase of our relations with him finally 
passed away. This is one of the paradoxes of modern 
life. In olden times they did not waste their feelings 
in negotiations with the professed object of securing 
peace. The preliminaries were short, concise, unam- 
biguous, and came to a sudden termination. The 
combatants started at once with all their passions 
fresh and in good working order; and unexhausted 
with the process of calling each other opprobrious 
names. Deceit, fraud, subterfuges, false pretences 
and all the elaborate ambuscades of our modern 
state of peace were reserved for the actual field 
of battle. Almost the only bit of international law 
known was that some such ceremony as a deputation 
of grave and reverend signiors, accompanied by a herald, 
proceeding to the frontier and solemnly casting a 
_ javelin thereover, must be gone through in order that 
for the sake of religion and due reverence to the gods 
the passage from the state of peace to the state of war 
should be duly accomplished. In some cases there 
would be a little additional domestic or national 
ceremony gone through. For instance the closing 
of the Temple of Janus of which we have been 
happily reminded by cultured newspapers and eru- 
dite platform orators, lest haply we should forget 
this picturesque fact from the pages of Dr. 
Merivale and Dr. Liddell. But all this was 
extremely simple. The situation was not complicated 
by proposals for arbitration and joint commissions ; and 
the simplicity of ancient days never dreamed of peace 
congresses whose functions should be to declare that a 
nation ought never to enter on the state of war until its 
opponents’ little plans were fully matured. Nor when 
war actually began under the old unsophisticated con- 
ditions were the two opposite states of peace and war 
confused by such disguises of the stern facts as are the 
international codes of agreements which we know as 
the laws of war. The laws of war then were really laws 
of war and not humanitarian devices for projecting the 
amenities of peace into the natural ferocities of the state 
of war. Our present enemies the Boers, who are not quite 
so far removed from the state of nature as most peoples 
of the nineteenth century, could give us some highly 
instructive antiquarian information as to the way the 
unadulterated laws of war work in actual practice 
illustrated by their own dealings with Zulus and 
Kaffirs. And, not to do even our enemies injustice, 
though that is an effeminate result of civilisation 
which we have every reason to suppose they would 
despise, no doubt the noble savages we have named 
have told many rollicking stories over the camp fires 
of their reading of the laws of war against the Boers 
themselves. 

But these are not the only changes which have made 
us degenerate moderns lose the taste of ‘‘the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene ” of war. We are no longer true 
connoisseurs ; and our palate has been spoiled. The 
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reason is we do not fight in our own persons: we send 
others to fight for us. This is a change which always 
takes place in nations and they lose the real war 
feeling as they grow in size. The classic examples 
are the small States of Greece and the infant 
State of Rome on the one hand and Rome when it had 
extended beyond the bounds of Italy on the other. 
Rome outgrew the similar conditions of the Greek 
States and the Roman citizens became very much like 
ourselves. They sat at the seat of empire and listened 
through the ancient equivalents of the news agencies 
and the war correspondents to what was doing on their 
frontiers thousands of miles away. When legions 
happened to start from Rome they would assemble on 
the Appian Way and cheer them as we do our regiments 
at the railway stations; or they would hear of 
disasters as we hear of them with mingled grief 
and rage. But neither they nor ourselves could 
realise more than the pale simulacrum of real war- 
fare. Even our modern great States, whose armies 
are organised upon the system of the compulsory 
service of all their citizens, succeed in a much less 
degree than their primitive ancestors in personally 
associating those citizens in the actual fighting the 
nation undertakes. Many able-bodied but non-fighting 
men cried ‘‘ A Berlin ” in Paris and no doubt enjoyed the 
exercise, but every able-bodied man of the Franks would 
have experienced a sterner joy in earlier times im meet- 
ing his Teutonic enemy on the very field of battle. If 
we regret that our voluntary in still less degree than the 
compulsory system associates the general body of the 
nation with its deeds in the field we may recallia sugges- 
tion that in future under modern conditions of war 
it is quite probable the huge national levies will be 
found less effective, and therefore less likely to be called 
upon, than permanent standing forces even though 
numerically weaker. 

We do not suppose the majority of us have any over- 
mastering desire for the fierce delights of personal 
combat. Fighting is a rudimentary pleasure which 
we have generally outgrown; and we are no longer 
the natural animals we once were. There is much 
comfort in fact to be derived from the contemplation of 
the changes that have taken place. Personal comfort 
that is ; for it is well known to be an anxious subject 
for consideration with those who philosophise whether, 
when we have got into the state of being interested in 
wars made by others at a great distance from any 
centre of danger to ourselves, there is not some 
reason to think that nationally we are in a somewhat 
dangerous condition. Peoples have won empires by 
personal fighting and lost them by proxy. There are 
many striking instances which go to prove that there 
is something natural and inevitable in the process. 
But this is an unanswerable question. There has 
always been lament over the growth of commercialism 
because it extinguished the fighting capacity of citizens 
even though by its creation of wealth it enabled better 
trained mercenaries to be employed. Yet the gradual 
substitution for fighting itself of the interest derived from 
fighting by proxy, and the comfortable attraction of 
hearing news of it instead of taking part in it, have always 
steadily gone on. It may be noticed that the Boers 
have introduced a curious variant on the usual history. 
Wishing to retain their virility unimpaired they declined 
to become commercial themselves, but they got their 
money from people they called Outlanders. Whether 
they have escaped Scylla only to fall into Charybdis 
remains to be seen according to the result of the tempo- 
rary state of nature into which they and the Outlanders 
have fallen over the business. Assuming for the sake 
of argument that we may contemplate asa result the 
incorporation of the Boers as part of areally large State, 
we might point out to them as a compensation that they 
would be able to enjoy the state of war in the modern 
civilised fashion with all its numerous conveniences. At 
present there is too much probability of affairs con- 
taining an unnecessarily large amount of the primitive 
raw material. In other circumstances there would be 
no need for them to leave the field, the farm, the Vrow and 
the Kinder. They cannot beso untouched by the modern 
spirit that they really like doing this when they might 
remain comfortably at home and enjoy as we do at 
the domestic hearth all the various excitements of war 
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waged on far distant frontiers. In fact they are already 
taking the first step out of the real state of nature which 
war used to be with them. They send their wives 
and families into their enemies’ territories to be taken 
care of by us: and we doit. Such a hybrid kind of thing 
has the state of nature become in our times! By 
going one step further the Boers might have furnished 
the most recent illustration of this modern hybridism. 
They might have followed our example. By refraining 
they have at least shown that the theory of war as a 
reversion to the state of nature has not even yet become 
entirely a mere technical fiction. 


VENETIAN GLAMOUR. 


| Be her great masters, even to-day in her trance- 

like decline, Venice remains superbly sensuous. 
Venice courts and holds your eye—but your soul she 
feaves untouched, your heart barely moved. Her 
loveliness is the splendour of the world lifted to the 
heights of an earthly paradise. This has ever been the 
triumphant quality of Venetian charm ; the secret and 
significance of ‘‘ the revel of the earth, the masque of 
Italy.” Venice will offer you every grace of the flesh 
but not a hint of spirituality, not a suggestion of 
suffering, without which it is impossible to conceive a 
city as the home of humanity. There may be suffering 
in Venice, but its presence is never felt. The town 
mocks at suffering with the insolence of a courtesan, 
whose air of sadness and forsakenness she wears in 
decay. Shorn of pomp, bereft of glory, shattered in 
her pride, she mourns but memories of pleasures, of 
passion and its triumphs. An abject goddess she has 
a face for every hour of musing, for still she subsists 
on admiration and, ephemeral though it be, for its 
sake will gladly respond to every passing mood of the 
traveller. 

Note how wan and grey she will look upon a moist 
and clouded morning. Sullen sky above, the Lagoon 
an interminable slate, flat, almost purple, over which 
the gondolas glide as upon solid earth. The curious 
crooked little streets are dim; dark and forbidding the 
winding canals; and without the silken sheen of its 
garment of sunlight the beautiful Piazza is but a 
colonnaded state salon, as cold and empty as amuseum, 
abandoned even by its habitual hosts, the pigeons. A 
more chill and deserted picture you could not ask to 
see. Not that it has lost its beauty; but with the light 
gone its witchery and gaiety have vanished. And 
perhaps an hour later the golden light will be 
blazing over the golden church, flashing across the 
magnificence of the Doges’ palace. Where will you 
match such a quick and vivid return of radiance, 
such a superb assertion of indifference to the 
stains and marks of centuries and events? Turn 
then to the ever-shifting pictures of the Lagoon, 
so different from the life of the dark narrow canals 
which flow into the Lagoons under the myriad little 
bridges of Venice. It is ever the eye that is caught, to 
the senses is the appeal. The mysterious enchantment 
of this wide waste of water in front, variable as the 
skies above, showing every mood of gaiety and gloom, 
now brilliant, now colourless, now still as glass, or 
troubled and foam-flecked as the sea ! 

The charm of those countless isles, green stains 
between the azure of sky and the opaline blue of the 
Lagoon! Watch them at sunset, when their thin 
shore-lines seem to recede and fade behind a 

wdered glory as though the sun let down from the 

aming heavens a veil of golden dust shot with scarlet. 
Through the glow of this veil the lovely Salute and San 
Giorgio are revealed, the one suffused with colour, 
the Salute warm in its darkness of worn stone, its 
golden ball a globe of concentrated light. And as you 
watch, even in that short spell the changing waters 
will offer you a hundred surprises. Like the opal, 
they blush and pale, blue shadows ripple into 
silver spaces, a trail of glory flashes wavering over 
the broad field of pearly green. And as the cool dusk 
descends and yam nd blends the whole scene in the 
enlarging and beneficent twilight, you see the lights 
along the splendid curve of the Giudecca, with its 
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melancholy deserted quay, start out upon the dim- 
ness, in all the glitter of jewels, now deep and 
blood-red as rubies, now with the hard crude flash of 
white diamonds or yellow as the topaz. All the 
colours of the Lagoon have fainted away, and the quiet 
of the waters shows as in a mirror the ‘‘ stars which 
are the poetry of heaven.” The swift gondolas cut 
across the silver plain, casting long black shadows 
of boat, of man, of slowly moving oar. The clouds 
send flakes of indigo over the shining surface, and in 
the fluid atmosphere islands and the buildings of the 
shorelines become the most delicate of etchings. A 
starlit blue plain above, with a pale gold crescent 
tipping the campanile and emphasising its elegance. 
A blue-shadowed, starlit plain beneath, with gondolas, 
barges and steamers sketched upon it in ink. Afar the 
islands of the Lagoon are masses of denser and deeper 
shadow. The scene is permeated with an inde- 
scribable and exquisite sadness. When the black 
gondolas go by with their black-covered coffin-shaped 
cabins, the sense of sadness becomes nigh unbear- 
able. Their aspect is lugubrious, as that of a 
catafalque, and explains, along with the sad dark 
canals and the mournful lagoons, the dislike, amount- 
ing to horror, which Venice inspires in some breasts. 

But the charm of the Grand Canal, that fluid serpen- 
tine road with its long lines of palaces, can never pall 
on you. You cannot tire of watching the backward 
and forward glide of the gondolas, with the light upon 
the saw-shaped steel prows, and sometimes a bright 
sash marking the waist of the figure upon the poop 
in high relief against the sky. So with the luxu- 
rious movement—say rather negation of movement— 
of the gondola. It is a unique sensation that thrills 
through you with a sigh of supreme physical delight. 
It is Mohammed’s heaven. You think of houris and 
faint sensual music and murmured speech wherein the 
soul plays no part whatever. In Venice you begin to 
forget your soul. You want but a palace and a 
gondola and to live pleasantly without any thought 
of anything beyond 

You will live most pleasantly by the quay of the 
Zattere, where Ruskin wrote his ‘‘ Stones of Venice” 
and the sunset views are finest, fronted as you are by 
the immense sweep of the silent Giudecca with its long 
empty quay. Here you breathe an incomparable quiet, 
and the beauty about you is of a less flaunting, a less 
seductive and seizing quality. You are away from the 
constant temptation of those mysterious little bridges, 
from the glittering and wondrous Piazza; the great 
changing Lagoon lies further down beyond S. Giorgio, 
and you have nothing to distract you but the loveliness 
of the Venetian sky and the wide grey canal. 

Boats glide slowly by with fruit and vegetables and 
eggs piled in great hills in an inexplicable and artistic 
security ; the rower behind his wares as careless and as 
sure as if he had no catastrophe to fear in the way 
of collision. The dexterity of these gondoliers is 
an eternal surprise. How their boats shave one 
another, how easily and gracefully they drift under 
the low bridges, and never a hurried movement, 
never a quickening of the slowly turning oar. The 
gondolier might well prove more picturesque, more 
romantic, would he show himself in a garb more 
befitting his renown. He is a very excellent fellow, 
if not entirely blameless, but as a picture he leaves 
something to be desired. In holiday attire, however, 
he looks astonishingly smart. If you hire him by the 
season, he will don spotless linen and adorn himself 
with a red or blue sash, a flowing necktie to match, and 
a band of red or blue round his straw hat. He is 
mighty proud of these accoutrements and looks scorn- 
fully at his battered colleagues in ordinary disarray. 
Towards evening, the view upon a side canal affords 
many a quainter pleasure than the cheap serenades 
beyond S. Mark’s. Workmen in large barges pass 
under the little bridge and glide along the dim water 
singing delightfully on their mystic way. The subdued 
voices gather and weave a grave and delicate harmony, 
and, in a town void of the noise of traffic, carry back 
with wondrous volume .and clearness long after the 


barges have disappeared. 
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THE SOCIETY OF JESUS.* 


A’ regular intervals the civilised world suffers from 
the nightmare of the Jesuits. Thirty years ago 
the ‘‘littis Mortara” was on all men’s lips: to-day it 
is the unhappy Dreyfus: both, as it happens, Jews, 
and both symbols of Jesuit turpitude. It must not be 
‘supposed that the horror (I can use no weaker word 
to describe the mingled sentiment of fear and loathing 
which the Jesuits provoke) is confined to Protestant 
circles or is the creation of Protestant prejudice. If that 
were the case, there might be some justice in the parallel 
between the hatred with which ancient society regarded 
the primitive Christians, and that with. which modern 
society regards the Jesuits. This parallel is a common- 
place of Roman Catholic apologists ; it was stated with 
characteristic plausibility by the late Cardinal Newman ; 
it lends itself readily to effective rhetorical treatment. 
But it breaks down before the evident fact that this 
aversion is precisely most vehement in Roman Catholic 
communities, and therein not merely among that 
numerous section of the population which has definitely 
repudiated Christianity, but among the most spiritual 
and cultivated members of the Church. The enemies 
of the Jesuits include the most honoured names of the 
modern Roman Church. S. Carlo Borromeo would 
not tolerate them in his diocese : Arnauld and Pascal 
exposed them: the best Popes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries endeavoured to restrain and 
correct them: they were finally suppressed in 1773 
by a Pontiff, Clement XIV., whose character and mode 
of life were saintly. They owed their restoration to the 
fierce passions and panic fears engendered by the 
Revolution, and precisely as those sentiments have 
subsided the old antipathy is observed to reappear. 
The best elements, intellectual, moral, spiritual 
of the modern Roman Church maintain the traditional 
attitude. At the Vatican Council the dividing line 
seemed to fall with startling exactness between the 
Jesuits and their episcopal mandatories on the one 
side, and an Opposition which included the most 
eminent and learned prelates of Roman Christendom 
on the other. Their triumph cost the secession of 
Déllinger, and the schism of the Old Catholics. Their 
sometime ally, the late Cardinal Manning, wrote of them 
with a bitterness which is eloquent of intense aversion. 
This continuous repugnance is both suggestive and 
astonishing. For by universal consent the Jesuits have 
in certain directions done yeoman’s service to the 
Roman cause. ‘‘The whole honours of the Counter- 
Reformation are theirs singly,” it has been said, not 
indeed, as Canon Pennington well points out, without 
exaggeration but certainly with substantial truth. 
‘There were other forces. The victory of the Counter- 
Reformation was a Spanish achievement, and the 
Spanish Company of Jesus must share with the Spanish 
Inquisition such ‘‘honours” as there were. More 
creditable than their ecclesiastical and political triumphs 
has been the record of their missions to the heathen. 
No one can read without emotion the ‘‘ Relations” of 
the Canadian Jesuits, or the apostolic history of S. 
francis Xavier. In presence of such ardour of self- 
sacrifice, such glowing fire of charitable zeal, such 
unremitting toils, such splendid endurance, the pen of 
the critic drops from his hand, and the repellent figures 
of the casuist, the conspirator, and the assassin fade 
from his thought. Unquestionably the influence of the 
Jesuits has better bases than the subtle skill with which 
‘the training is adapted to the objects in view, and the 
worldly wisdom with which those objects are pursued. 
It is to the credit of human nature that this should be 
‘the case, but none the less it increases the perplexity 
‘with which we contemplate the perennial and portentous 
suspicion which a Society so rich in heroism provokes in 
‘quarters where the proper sentiments would seem to be 
gratitude and admiration. Historically we can dis- 
tinguish three distinct elements which have united in 
this suspicion. In the first place, there is the deep 
repugnance of the Christian conscience provoked by the 
tinciples and methods of the Society. Canon 

ennington’s quotations from Loyola’s famous letter to 
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the Jesuits of Coimbra, which is still one of the 
standard formularies, justify the worst accusations of 
the enemy. We seem to be listening to the apologies 
of a du Paty de Clam, or a Henry, not to mention an 
Esterhazy, when we read the words of the Founder of 
the Jesuits :-— 

‘IT ought to be subject to a Superior who 
endeavours to subjugate my judgment and to subdue 
my understanding. When it seems to me that I am 
commanded by my Superior to do anything against 
which my conscience revolts as sinful, and my Superior 
judges otherwise, it is my duty to yield my doubts to 
him, unless I am constrained by evident reasons.” ‘I 
ought to be like a corpse, which has neither will nor 
understanding : like a crucifix, which is turned about 
by him who holds it: like a staff in the hands of an old 
man, who uses it at will for his assistance or pleasure.” 
‘* A sin, whether venial or mortal, must be committed, 
if it is commanded by the Superior in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” We get at the true inwardness of 
Jesuit controversial methods, when we read Loyola’s 
injunction, ‘‘ Every part of the Roman Catholic creed, 
of Roman Catholic habits, of Roman Catholic institu- 
tions, must be defended with great valour.” These 
principles worked out naturally enough in the Jesuit 
doctrine of probabilism, and the Jesuit casuistry against 
which the Provincial Letters of Pascal, issued in 1656- 
57, remain the pre-eminent protest. 

In the next place, the Jesuits aroused against them- 
selves the well-grounded apprehensions of statesmen. 
The famous condemnation of the opinions of the Society 
by the Parliament of Paris in 1762 blends the moral 
with the political objection: ‘‘ These doctrines tend to 
destroy the natural law, that rule of manners which 
God Himself has imprinted on the hearts of men, and in 
consequence to sever all the bonds of civil society by 
the authorisation of falsehood, perjury, the most 
culpable impurity, and in a word each passion and each 
crime of human weakness: to obliterate all sentiments 
of humanity by favouring homicide and parricide : and 
to annihilate the authority of Sovereigns in the State.” 
This is the language of bitter exasperation, and we 
must read it with reserve: but the most lenient judge 
of the Jesuits must admit their constant and suspicious 
connexion with political intrigue and even political 
crime. If they are innocent, they are the most unfortu- 
nate people in the world. Why should malignant fate 
associate them so closely with the worst transactions of 
their time? ‘‘So it was with the massacre of S. 
Bartholomew, almost immediately preceded by a visit 
of the Jesuit General, Francis Borgia, to the French 
Court, though there is no further evidence to connect him 
therewith ; so with Chatel and Ravaillac, the unsuccess- 
ful and successful assassins of Henry IV.: so with 
Jaureguay and Balthasar Gerard, who held the like 
relation to William the Silent, Prince of Orange: so 
(as is more familiarly known) with the accomplices in 
the Gunpowder Plot.” So we may add, with the 
infamy of the Dreyfus Affair. Surely there is excuse 
for those who conclude that they ‘‘ must be wicked to 
deserve such woe.” Their dark methods, their inter- 
national organisation, their rigid discipline, their 
astonishing mobility all render them objectionable to 
secular statesmen. The well-known story which traces 
Choiseul’s dislike of the Jesuits to the circumstance, 
that the General of the Society had once given him to 
understand in Rome that he was acquainted with what 
had been spoken at a supper in Paris, illustrates a very 
widely operative cause of the political dislike which the 
Jesuits provoked and provoke. 

In the last century there was a third cause which 
inflamed popular feeling against the Company of Jesus 
—mercantile jealousy. In Portugal and France especi- 
ally the trading activity of the Jesuits involved them in 
great calamities. It was the inevitable exposure of 
their principles and methods in the course of the law- 
suits occasioned by Father Lavalette’s business failures, 
which the General of the Society repudiated, which 
created that volume of hostility before which the Papacy 
itself eventually gave way. A commission of Cardinals 
reported against the Jesuits, and the Pontiff, Clement 
XIV., pronounced sentence on 21 July, 1773. “‘ In- 

ired by the Divine Spirit, as we trust, urged by the 

uty of restoring concord to the Church, convinced that 
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the Society of Jesus can no longer effect those purposes 
for which it was founded, and moved by other motives 
of prudence and wise government which we keep 
locked in our own breast, we abolish and annul the 
Society of Jesus, its offices, houses, and institutions.” 
The bolt had fallen at last: the famous Janizzaries of 
the Papacy were struck down by the hand of that 
authority which they existed to exalt. That the 
Society not merely survived, but within a century 
became again the dominant power within the Roman 
Church, is an astounding evidence of indestructible 
vitality. Coining the principle that papal edicts had no 
validity where they were not publicly recognised, the 
Jesuits retired into Prussia and Russia and there main- 
tained themselves until their restoration by Pius VII. in 
1814. The present century has repeated the experiences 
of the last. Every country in Europe, save Great 
Britain and Russia, has banished them only to find, 
after an interval, their influence more firmly rooted 
than ever. In the Vatican Council they finally crushed 
constitutional Catholicism, and erected on the ruins the 
fabric of a spiritual despotism vested in the infallible 
Pope. They perpetuate, as far as is possible under 
modern conditions, the moral standards and political 
methods of the sixteenth century. Their incorrigible 
character was expressed in the famous exclamation of 
their General Ricci, ‘‘ sint ut sunt aut non sint.” It has 
been said that their career is a continuous record of 
immediate success followed by ultimate failure. In the 
political sphere this is the case, but not in the sphere of 
religion. There the Jesuits have habitually triumphed. 
The practical system of the modern Roman Church is 
their creation. They shaped the dogma, and defined 
the discipline. The portentous extremes to which the 
cultus of the Virgin Mary has advanced is their 
achievement. The confessional is worked on the princi- 
ples of their casuistry. Under their influence the 
traditional types of Western Christendom have been 
merged in a dead uniformity of Vaticanism. They 
have control of the clerical press, of the Index, of the 
Propaganda, of the seminaries. For the present there 
seems no power of resistance left in the Church. The 


‘* Black Pope” everywhere prevails. 
H. Henstey HENSON. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


] SEE that some of my colleagues have been com- 

plaining, with some bitterness of the arrangement 
of this exhibition either on the score that it is not ‘* deco- 
rative,” or that it is so confused that the eye and mind 
cannot cope with it. This is perhaps a little unfair. 
We cannot demand of a committee with so much mis- 
cellaneous stuff to arrange and so little time at their 
disposal that they shall make a decorative whole of it, 
we can only ask them not to crowd in too much inferior 
stuff. Now the galleries are not badly overcrowded all 
things considered, and this kind of bric-a-brac jumble 
makes a less appalling interior than rows of pictures on a 
wall. ‘‘ Decorative” arrangement is a will-o’-the-wisp 
even when pictures are concerned ; the main principle to 
hold by in what must on the whole be an ugly or un- 
satisfactory business is to secure for each object that 
it shall be clearly within sight. This cannot mean in 
ordinary circumstances seen without interference, for 
even a yard of blank space does not render the 
scale shapes and colours of an object invulnerable 
to the attack of its neighbours. Sections of stuff and 
papers for wall hanging inevitably suffer most from 
the conditions of exhibition, but a fragment of these 
even isolated would give an imperfect idea of its effect 
in large. 

What was probably at the bottom of the critics’ com- 
plaint is the fact that an exhibition of this kind is much 
more taxing to the eyes and the attention than a picture 
exhibition. The fatigue of continually altering the nature 
of the attention and the direction and focus of the eyes 
is considerable, if an effort is made to examine every- 


_ thing in a single review. A minor difficulty that might 


be avoided in future exhibitions is a simple matter of 
cataloguing. To catalogue the cases and their con- 
sents under letters instead of numbers leads to needless 
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trouble in identifying ; the numbers should run on 
through the cases. My own powers of coping with 
the variety of objects impeded by this mechanical 
hindrance gave out rather early in the day, and 
I see on looking through the catalogue that a good 
many interesting things must have escaped me. Before 
this happened I found a great deal of pleasure in 
examining the case of jewellery designed by Mr. H. 
Wilson; indeed among the more novel things exhi- 
bited these seemed to me the most beautiful. It is 
extraordinary how little real taste is expended on 
modern jewels ; stones are set so as to be smothered 
by the forms or colour of their mounting, or to neutra- 
lise one another by unhappy combinations. In Mr. 
Wilson’s work the stones speak out from a cunningly 
fitted ground; they are matched each against a defi- 
nitely chosen tone of silver or gold, and the paler gold 
settings with their stones have a magic lunar effect. 
The dainty fanciful design of the metal work is as 
charming as the colour. In the immense display of 
work of the kind at the French Salons of late years, 
with all its ingenuity and technical address I remember 
nothing to touch Mr. Wilson’s. 

But instead of proceeding now with a list of prefer- 
ences I will leave over detailed criticism till I have 
examined the show with more leisure and indulge to- 
day in some general reflections. 

This is the sixth exhibition of the society and it is 
interesting to ask which of the crafts as revived or 
revised have got themselves firmly established? Which 
of them have emerged from the visionary programme 
and-solved the economic problem of life for themselves ? 
Designing aptitude, be it remembered was only one of 
the desiderata, there was also a call for such a re- 
adjustment between the worker and the public as against 
the tasteless tyranny of the shops that the individual 
designer-craftsman might be able to make a living by 
his production. To put it plainly a body of artists, who 
(in the wake of Morris) had overcome the tradition of 

entility that forbade anything but the three pro- 

essional arts, were casting about how to set up shop. 
The economic difficulty was twofold; not only must 
they ask higher prices than the ordinary shops because 
from their production being so much smaller in 
quantity the cost of production would be greater; but 
they must also, because their genteel standard of living 
persisted, obtain higher wages as designers than the 
men employed by the ordinary shops. There was a 
dream among some of the artists that the difficulty 
would be partly solved by the designer and craftsman 
being the same person, and that he would therefore get 


~ along by receiving the wages of both. But experience 


proved the fallacy. It was absurd that a man whose 
natural activity was designing should interrupt it for 
long intervals by a drudgery that quite ordinary people 
could be taught to carry out. This idea therefore 
broke down except in cases where the execution requires 
a special gift and we revert to the normal relation of 
designer, earning the wages of special talent, and 
executant, at the wages of unspecial skilled-industry. 
But there was the further idea that from the ranks of 
the old executant class craftsmen might arise who would 
design for themselves, and keeping a simple standard of 
life be content with a modest wage for their industry and 
invention. I take it that this dream has been singu- 
larly unfulfilled. The schools of design that pour out 
their thousands of students yearly all over the country 
do not appear to produce the desirable kind of being. 
Their students when they do not become amateurs or 
art masters are eager for the showier branches of fine 
art with a professional status, or they are just clever 
enough to imitate and cheapen the ideas of the real 
designers. Such men pass into the employment of the 
ordinary shops and thus add to the forces against 
which the outsider must contend. Ido not know what 
is the result so far of the recently established technical 
schools of art; the work shown by students last 
summer at the Central School was not promising 
except in one or two departments. 

I paint the scene in its black aspect economically, 
for it is there the rub comes in. William Morris, who 
had a rare combination of faculties got past the rub and 
ran his shop triumphantly. Besides his artistic talents 
he had business faculty and he had capital. Following 
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in the fashion he created, other appliers of flat pattern 
to stuffs and papers have found a niche. It is different 
with applied art that demands a more complex order of 
talent. What I mean is illustrated by the serious 
blank in the matter of furniture at the exhibition. 
Furniture demands a combination of construction with 
decoration, and the men who have the combination of 
faculties that would make good furniture become 
architects. The furniture exhibited at the Arts and 
Crafts shows has always been a by-work of architects. 
A gallant attempt was made by a group of them some 
years ago to start a shop, but I suppose the capital 
they could risk did not hold out long enough, and 
the attempt was a commercial failure. It is easy to 
understand why an architect does not make furniture 
designing his business instead of architecture. Suppose 
that it gave him equal pleasure and glory to design a 
chair to what he enjoys in designing a house front, he 
would not be nearly so well paid. He might have 
more trouble with a chair than with the front of a 
house, and instead of being paid a handsome commis- 
sion estimated on the quantity of material in a house 
front he might earn a few pounds by his chair design. 
To earn this with a good conscience he must become 
acquainted with the host of little devices of comfort 
that have developed the form of chairs, and after making 
a foolof himself by his first pompous efforts at originality 
he will have discovered that the perfect forms have been 
long ago invented and can only be slightly altered. 
Arrived at this point he has cut away his wage- 
earning ground as a designer, unless he is prepared to 
go on to delicate refinement of those forms and 
their adornment by perfect and costly workmanship. 
To do this he must find and train his workmen and 
embark capital in the business for wages and material. 
He prefers to go back to architecture. It may be said 
that shops or guilds have been started and successfully 
run in which furniture is designed and made. But the 
work is so pretentious and clumsy that it cannot be 
said to count. No; the fine furniture so far has been 
of the nature of an experiment, an indulgence, or a 
charity, and there is very little of it this time. I remem- 
ber a few freaks and some blameless puritan pieces 
like Mr. Voysey’s cupboard. If we reckon musical 
instruments as furniture there is a notable exception in 
the case of Mr. Dolmetsch’s clavichords and pianos. 
Here is an instance when the individual by the combi- 
nation of special expertise with skill may defy the whole- 
sale manufacturers and can afford to invite the decorator 
in even if the price runs up, because he is a monopolist 
of that particular union of learning and skill. 

Speaking. generally, outside of the decorative arts 
that fall within the commission of architects, the arts 
that require a large expenditure on wages, rent and 
material have in very few instances found their shop. 
On the other hand what may be called home industries, 
arts that do not need much space, assistance, or 
expenditure on tools and material are more flourishing. 
In other instances, such as printing, the designer can 
get his work executed in the ordinary way. What I 
suppose the designers really want, is to be able to go 
to a workshop as we do to a printer’s or binder’s and 
have an original design carried out by capable work- 
men. At present, if I wish a cabinet, a dinner service, 
a coalscuttle, made to a particular design I must find a 
jobbing workman, somehow left out of the cogged 
system of modern industry, or else pay the system a 
ransom for dislocating its cogs on my behalf. We 
shall get this kind of flexible craftsman if there are 
enough of us to keep him in steady work ; otherwise 
we must set him up in a shop, secure his living for him 
and lose our money, or recover it by making all the 
world buy copies of our dinner-service or coalscuttle, 
after the deplorable fashion of William Morris. + 

D. S. M 


A MELODRAMA AND ITS MAKERS. 


Y readers will have noted, and perhaps been bored 

by, my constant suggestions to this or that drama- 

tist that he take more interest in human beings, by my 
constant plaints that this or that situation could not 
possibly occur in real life. In comedies or tragedies I 
do, indeed, regard imitation of reality as a quite 
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essential thing. In farce or melodrama I am, however, 
no stickler. Therein, by all means, let there be puppets, 
having any kind of customs, emotions and adventures 
which their wire-puller may choose for them. Therein, 
by all means, let the loss of a marriage certifi- 
cate invalidate a marriage, and let the soldier 
be accompanied on his every campaign by his wife and 
child. Swallowing, with good-humoured relish, stage- 
law and stage-warfare, why should I strain at stage- 
science, as exemplified in ‘‘ Man and his Makers” ? 
And why should I follow my colleagues’ example of 
demonstrating that no sane person would reject an 
aspiring son-in-law merely on account of a five-bottle 
grandfather and a drug-loving father? Such a point 
as that is, surely, a postulate, needing no demonstra- 
tion even from critics who can find nothing better to 
write about. Nor does Mr. Wilson Barrett’s and Mr. 
Louis N. Parker’s defiance of the postulate mar 
my pleasure in their play. Had these gentlemen 
meant their play seriously, I should have been 
very angry with them, no doubt. But they did 
not. They meant it for a melodrama ; and melodrama 
is not, and should not be mistaken for, a serious 
form in art. I, for my part, go to melodramas in the 
hope that they will be funny, just as I go (but rather 
less sanguine) to farces. Sometimes they thrill me a 
little; more often not at all. But if they amuse me I 
am quite content. ‘‘Man and his Makers” does not 
happen to thrill me. But it is decidedly funny. It is, 
in fact, a play to be seen. Everyone should hear Mr. 
Barrett, as a youth bewildered by the news that he has 
some hereditary taint, ask his guardian ‘‘ What is it ? 
Is it heart-disease? It cannot be” (throwing back his 
arms and distending an unfathomable chest) ‘‘ it cannot 
be consump-shone ? ” 

I suspect that if Mr. Barrett had done the whole play 
off his own bat my evening would have been less delight- 
ful. Mr. Barrett would have written it in the key of (say) 
‘*The Silver King,” with absolutely impossible characters 
saying absolutely impossible things. But—perhaps with 
a view to conciliating modern scoffers—he took Mr. 
Parker into collaboration, knowing him to be both a 
student of real life and a man of literary taste. The 
result is strange. I have a vision of Mr. Barrett 
magnanimously urging Mr. Parker to be as literary 
and as psychological as if he were writing one of his 
own delightful comedies, and Mr.. Parker secretly 
striving with all his might to be nothing of the kind. 
Mr. Parker must have known that his peculiar gifts 
would be fatal to a melodrama, that the highest high- 
falutin was necessary for its success. Natural writing 
in any melodrama immediately shows up the impossi- 
bility of the situations. If the mimes have not speeches 
which they can roar, the whole game of melodrama is 
up. And so Mr, Parker did his best to be brazen. It 
cannot be said that he succeeded. Now and again, 
there are passages pitched in the proper key, but most 
of the writing is quite gentle and quiet. The characters 
talk as though they were modern human beings, 
living under possible circumstances. In any melo- 
drama that would be disastrous. But in a melo- 
drama whose plot was evidently conceived by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, and whose hero is impersonated by 
him the effect is more than disastrous—it is mon- 
strous. For Mr. Barrett is the greatest of all our melo- 
dramatists, having a keener scent for situations and a 
greater disregard of human nature than any of his 
rivals. Also, he is the greatest of our melodramatic 
actors, endowed with a tremendous voice, a tremen- 
dous manner, and a very fine head. Neither his voice 
nor his manner nor his head can be brought into any 
possible relation to modern life. As an Imperial Roman, 
as Claudian or Marcus Superbus, he seems real enough, 
though even then one wonders that Rome, being able 
to produce such a citizen, could ever have declined 
and fallen. But in modern dress, crowned with 
a straw hat, girt with a cummerbund, he seems 
utterly, hopelessly unreal, or, if real, a dag werovy- 
pévov, a glorious, unrelated accident. In plays like 
“The Silver King” this does not matter; it 
is, indeed, a great advantage, enabling him to 
banish from our minds all doubts as to the probability 
of any situation into which the dramatist may throw 
him. But in this play, where he has to say such things 
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as any young man of the period might say, illusion 
flies from us at his approach. I say ‘‘us” because 
I am now putting myself in the position of that com- 
pact majority which is able to take melodrama seriously. 
I need not add that, so far as I am concerned, I would 
rather see Mr. Barrett in ‘‘ Man and his Makers” than 
any other actor I can think of. To hear him declaim- 
ing, in a voice of intermittent thunder, and with a light 
in his eyes that never was on land or sea, the pretty 
little verses written in by Mr. Parker! To see 
him receiving friends to an impromptu tea in his 
chambers and skipping like a little hill in quest of 
tea-cups and tea-spoons! His performance will always 
be memorable to me. The more so for being 
brought into such strong relief by the performance 
of Miss Lena Ashwell. One cannot imagine two 
histrionic methods more sharply opposed than those of 
Mr. Barrett and Miss Ashwell. Both these mimes 
are quite unlike any other mime; but while Mr. 
Barrett’s strength is in being (if 1 may say so) super- 
human—a gift which he has cultivated by every 
means in his power-—Miss Ashwell’s strength is in 
being simply human—a gift which she has reso- 
lutely refrained from overlaying with any of the tricks 
and graces of histrionic art. She does not use her voice 
well ; she does not move gracefully across the stage ; 
her gestures are rather uncouth. But she has power 
and sensibility, and the very absence of artifice from her 
acting gives her for some parts as great an advantage 
over other actresses as it gives them for other parts 
over her. She is the arch-realist, and in such plays as 
the plays of Ibsen (who demands intelligence and in- 
tensity, not any sense of beauty) there is no actress who 
could match her. I cannot think why she was chosen 
for the leading-lady’s part in ‘‘Man and his Makers.” 
Miss Maud Jefferies should have been cast for it, not 
for the part she actually played. 

Since I wrote the foregoing words, I have heard that 
the play is to be revised and reproduced next year. 
In these circumstances, I offer Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
Parker a suggestion. The most effective scene in 
the play (from the public’s standpoint) is a scene which 
is not actually presented on the stage. I refer to the 
scene in which the barrister-hero breaks down in open 
court owing to his continued indulgence in hasheesh 
and opium. The public hears of this in the third act. 
They would, I am sure, like to see it. It ought to 
constitute the third act. The play could quite well be 
concluded with the scene of the hero’s meeting with the 
heroine in St. James’ Park. Indeed, a riddance of the 
present last act would be a very good riddance. 
Audiences like happy endings, but they do not 
like a happy ending te overspread the whole of an 
act. Such a practice is tolerable when the characters 
are more or less real, especially if the scene be decked 
with the accessories of Christmas Eve. But melo- 
dramatic puppets cease to be interesting to anyone so 
soon as they have been duly extricated from their lurid 
difficulties. Even Christmas Eve would not have pre- 
vented the audience from yawning over them. To show 
them in a sunlit garden was adding insult to injury. 

There is one more point on which I would advise the 
authors. I admit the inspired power of their scene in 
St. James’ Park, with the starving beggars on the 
benches listening to the waltzes wafted from an open 
window in Carlton House Terrace. But I am sure that 
the audience wanted to see the guests going to and 
coming from the ball. The contrast should have been 
driven home. A ‘‘ swell” with an eye-glass and an 
Inverness cape saying ‘‘Get out of my way, fellow!” 
to one of the dossers, and a dowager drawing aside 
her skirts and saying ‘‘ Shameless creature!” to the 
noble-hearted Magdalen; and a few other poignant 
touches of that kind would have pleased the public very 
much. Max. 


MUSIC TEACHING AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Spe lately I had been pursuing with interest the 

prospectuses and other advertisements of our great 
schools of music, when there came pat to the moment a 
copy of the ‘‘ Musical Standard ”—the only readable 
English musical weekly—containing a reprint of an 
article on ‘‘ Training for Pianists” by a Mr. W. S. B. 
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Matthews, which appeared originally in an American 
publication. This article makes one stop to consider 
rather carefully the value of even the most conscientious 
teaching that goes on in our schools. In England, as 
Mr. Matthews says is the case in America, ‘‘the 
musical conservatories throughout the country are 
giving hundreds of certificates to young teachers every 
year, and as a rule are granting these certificates 
after a little more than one year’s training, and 
at least one year before graduation. This means 
that the student of the piano is supposed to be 
competent to teach piano-playing before she has 
carried her own education to any point of reasonable 
completion. More than this, in a great majority of 
schools there is little or no attention paid to the prin- 
ciples of teaching and the effective use of the material.” 
Mr. Matthews then proceeds to rehearse the ‘‘ omissions” 
in the present system of teaching: the pupils learn 
little or nothing of the mass of music that lies outside 
their particular studies ; little or no attention is paid to 
quality of tone; most pupils leave their school before 
they have in any sense completed their musical educa- 
tion ; few have the slightest notion of genuine musical 
history—i.e. not dates and trivial facts, but the relation 
of master to master, of school to school, in the long 
succession. This is all absolutely true of England. 
Few, indeed, of the professors, not to mention the 
pupils, have any real notion of musical history, or could 
ever so roughly map it out, so to speak. Few of the 
pupils of any of our schools can play more than half 
a dozen pieces ina satisfactory way, and in playing this 
half-dozen pieces there are baer still who reveal the 
slightest appreciation of tone quality. And lastly, the 
average music student’s ignorance of any music which 
he or she has not been taught to play by the professor 
is simply appalling. When one talks to a young poet one 
expects him, and one generally finds him, to know a good 
deal about general literature, and something of the other 
arts as well. This is far from being the case with music 
students. They know nothing of the other arts, nothing 
of literature, and scarcely amy music which they have 
not been compelled to study by the curriculum of their 
school. There are exceptions: I have met two or 
three young musicians whom one might almost dare 
to call educated; but whatever brains the average 
student may ever have possessed seem to have been 
entirely absorbed by his school work, leaving nothing 
to spare for all the things that interest other men and 
women. As the professors are necessarily drawn from 
the average class and not from the rare exceptions—for 
it would never do to have a really clever man in a 
school, doing his best to discredit hoary traditions, and 
teaching the young idea to shoot the old professors—it 
is apparent that there is little hope of improvement in the 
next generation, unless the next generation takes the 
business into its own hands, and, disregarding the 
professors and their inherited stupidities, resolve to 
learn only what is good and as much as possible of what 
is good. 

The present state of affairs has two causes: the 
Examination fever, and the notion that every pupil is, 
or ought to be, a virtuoso in embryo. Everyone is 
burning to be examined and to gain certificates ; every- 
one is taught as though he or she would, granted 
perseverance, become a great singer or player. The 
examination business is the more hateful to me, and, I 
think, productive of a greater amount of evil. It is 
horribly sordid, and could not be otherwise, being, as 
it is, the result of the pressure of sordid commercial 
circumstances. In England the teaching profession is 
enormously overstocked, and in the race to gain pupils 
the teachers have eagerly sought certificates both for 
themselves and for their pupils. If A has twenty certifi- 
cates, even if they are worthless certificates, he will 
appear, in the eyes of the stupid English bourgeois, a much 
greater man than B who has none, though he may be a 
much more competent musician and teacher. After he 
has attained years of proud indiscretion, the competent 
man scorns to submit himself to the questioning of 
men whom he knows perfectly wel! not to possess 
a fraction of his talent; and he therefore goes 
certificateless, either losing in the struggle and going 
to the bottom, or winning by sheer ability or bya strong 
personality. The mediocrity is never the man to run 
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such a risk. He sees that certificates mean a comfort- 
able livelihood ; naturally he has no contempt for the 
mediocrities who stand one rung higher on the ladder 
than himself; so he plods at dates, barren facts, and 
finger exercises, and gains his reward. Some of his 
pupils, being cast in the same mould, are likewise 
anxious to begin making a certificate collection ; and 
with them he has no trouble at all. Nor has he much 
trouble with those who do not intend to become teachers, 
for even they are proud of gaining certificates, and their 
parents are oftenest still prouder. So the mediocrity 
shoots his pupils in to the examining machines ; they 
are duly turned out with pieces of pasteboard of 
various sizes, entitling them to append certain mystic 
letters to their names; and the teacher is enthusi- 
astically applauded, and advertises that he has 
had ‘‘twenty successes last year in the &c., &c.” 
It is a quaint game, though a disastrous one for the 
“cause” of music; and it has gone on to such an 
extent that a year or two ago Sir Frederic Bridge 
suggested that many musicians might as well put the 
whole alphabet after their names, and leave the admir- 
ing reader to sort the letters according to fancy. But 
though the Academies ridicule the business, they have 
done nothing to check it. On the contrary, they have 
encouraged it, and many of them have taken excellent 
care to make money by it. First they are paid for pre- 
paring pupils for these examinations, and second, they 
are paid for examining other people’s pupils. There 
are two kinds of bodies which conduct the examination 
business, those who do it openly as {a business, and 
those who pretend to do it from a purely philanthropic 
motive and a love of art. Both kinds seem to prosper 
and grow fat ; both kinds are flooding the country with 
young musicians who know nothing, and never will 
know anything, so satisfied are they with stocks of 
pasteboard and congregations of mysterious letters. 
If the Royal College and Royal Academy were sincere 
in their wish to combat the examination traffic, they 
would withdraw from it instead of joining in it, and 
they would use all their influence to deter their disciples 
from touching it. 

Whether the other cause I have mentioned of many 
mediocrities can ever be removed it is difficult to say. 
But for strong traditions and impenetrable stupidity it 
might easily be removed. Every music student cannot 
become a virtuoso, and a great many students know 
they have no chance. Why, then, waste their time on 
studies which have no immediate value, the use of 
which is only felt as the virtuoso stage is approached ? 
When a man wishes to ride a bicycle he does not put 
himself under a professional gentleman who will put 
him through a course of exercises preparatory to 
standing with his head on the saddle or turning 
the pedals with his teeth. On the contrary, he is 
satisfied to learn how to remain on the machine 
and go straight on, and considerably more than 
satisfied when he can preserve his life in an emergency 
in town traffic. But our musical students, as Mr. 
Matthews points out, spend many precious years of 
their too-brief period of training in getting a facility of 
finger which will never be of the slightest use to 
them, to the entire neglect of the head. What is 
wanted is a broader curriculum, a sort of scheme 
of general musical education as against the present 
system of making students specialise in this or that 
branch of music. Whether such a scheme will ever 
be introduced into our schools cannot, I say, be guessed. 
Tradition is strong ; stupidity is stronger ; and for many 
years a process of selection of the stupidest has obtained 
in English schools. If there should some day be an 
improvement, it will be due to the efforts of the younger 


generation and against the wish of the elder. 
Be 


FINANCE. 


AS we anticipated, with the actual beginning of a 

state of war between this country and the Trans- 
vaal the markets have steadied themselves and although 
the event has not so far proved the bull point which it 
was expected to be, it seems probable that the first 
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decisive news of British successes will turn out to be 
the signal for a pronounced improvement in all depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange. Although the declara- 
tion of war has not led to any great amount of specula- 
tive buying, it has, nevertheless, very largely increased 
the volume of steady investment in South African 
shares, and we can congratulate those of our readers 
who on our advice have bought these shares for invest- 
ment, since the rise has already begun. On the Boer 
side there does not seem to be any great haste to begin 
hostilities and the fact that the English force in South 
Africa is daily growing more formidable makes it of 
course the more certain that when fighting does begin 
British and not Boer successes will be announced. It is 
in any case certain that the worst is now known and 
although there may be some reaction while suspense still 
endures it does not seem possible that it can be of any 
great extent unless in the meantime a large bull account 
accumulates. The ultimate end is to the minds of 
all men quite certain and that end will lead to a state of 
affairs which must turn to the advantage of the 
mining industry in the Transvaal. Fortunately for 
the few bulls who were about in South Africans the 
bear-squeeze to which we referred last week 
caused a sufficient recovery on the eve of the settle- 
ment to avoid any serious consequences arising 
out of the previous severe fall and the account has 
therefore been easily arranged. Paris, which at first 
seemed inclined to anticipate great damage to the mines 
before hostilities are concluded, indulged in a little selling 
on Wednesday but soon changed its mind and upset 
the calculations of the dealers on this side by buying on 
Thursday, with the result that prices in the South 
African market are again perceptibly firmer. Both 
here and in other departments the more settled out- 
look of the money market has also had a good effect 
and it seems therefore all the more unfortunate that 
the Bank of England did not sooner raise the rate and 
thus avert the great disturbance of conditions which 


occurred a fortnight ago. 


Since the rise in the Bank rate to 5 per cent. money 
has been very plentiful and short loans are now being 
done as low as 3} per cent. whilst day to day money 
does not command more than 2 per cent. The increase 
in the amount of loanable money is of course mainly 
due to the release of Government dividends, the Bank 
of England return showing a reduction in the public 
deposits from this cause of £3,558,000, all of 
which appears to have been placed to the credit of 

rivate deposits. The rise in the rate has succeeded 
in attracting a fair amount of gold, £833,000 having 
been received from abroad. On the other hand a very 
large amount of coin has gone into the country and 
only about £65,000 of the foreign influx has been left 
to the central institution. The note circulation 
on the other hand has contracted nearly £400,000 
and the total reserve, in spite of the drain of gold into 
the provinces, has thus been increased to the extent of 
nearly half a million. The proportion of reserve to liabili- 
ties at 4o} percent. is more than { per cent. higher. 
The market is still going cautiously, however, in the 
anticipation of further large withdrawals of gold for the 
Cape, but both France and the United States are send- 
ing gold to this country. In New York there is still 
some hesitation pending a clearer view of the conse- 
quences of war in the Transvaal, American operators 
being somewhat apprehensive that the stoppage of the 
large supply of gold from the Transvaal will increase the 
drain upon American gold resources and lead to the sell- 
ing of securities on this side of the Atlantic in order to 
liquidate the large trade balance in favour of the United 
States. Until this selling has been effected or its 
possibility removed the market in American railway 
securities is likely to be dull, although as we have 
frequently pointed out, before very long a steady 
advance in this department is inevitable. It is also 
argued by the Americans that even if there is a pre- 
liminary decline the fact that the United States will not 
be involved in any European complications that may 
possibly arise out of the Transvaal business will lead to 
a great demand for American securities as being in 
case of such complications less likely to be affected than 
those of European countries. 
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The settlement in the Home Railway market showed 
with sufficient clearness the effect of dearer money on 
the more solid class of securities, although the list did 
not by any ‘means show an unbroken series of falls. 
Thus Chatham Second Preference rose 1} on the fort- 
night, Metropolitan District were a point higher, Great 
Eastern, presumably as a reaction against the recent 
bear attack, were # better, and Great Central Preferred, 
Hull and Barnsley and South Western Deferred all 
rose 4. The biggest falls were marked in Caledonian 
Ordinary, and South Eastern Ordinary and Preferred, 
which were all three points lower, London and North 
Western, as one of the most solid of railway securities, 
was depreciated 2}, the only possible explanation in this 
case being dearer money, and Chatham Preference, 
South Western Consolidated and South Eastern 
Deferred lost two points. The making up prices were, 
however, by no means the worst quotations of the ac- 
count, the steadying of the money market as a result 
of the rise in the Bank rate and the inflow of gold from 
abroad which has followed allowing the excellent posi- 
tion of the railway companies to reassert its influence. 
As we have already pointed out the present is an excel- 
lent moment for the investor who prefers to run no 
risks to put his money into home railways, for the divi- 
dend outlook is exceptionally promising and before 
dividends are paid in the new year it is safe to predict 
that the tension in the money market will have ceased 
to exist, the Transvaal trouble will be if not altogether 
ended at least on the eve of a final and definite settle- 
ment and the prices of Home Rails will recover. The 
position in fact provides an answer to the inveterate 
query of the timid investor, How can I get a safe 5 per 
cent. on my money? The traffic receipts of the week 
are again good, inasmuch as the only decrease in the 
case of an English railway is in the Hull and Barnsley. 
The increases, it is true, are not quite as large 
as they have been recently, the North Western 
being only £2,845 and the Midland £2,481 better 
than in the corresponding week of last year. The 
Great Western still continues to recover its lost ground 
satisfactorily with an improvement of £11,850 for the 
week, making an aggregate increase for the half year 
to date of £302,060, the biggest increases apart from 
this exceptional ore being in the case of the Great 
Central and the North Eastern, the former being 
£35,122, and the latter £5,805 better, the Great 
Eastern following well ahead of the rest with an 
improvement of 44,793. The aggregate increase in 
the traffic receipts of the whole of the British railways, 
it may be noted, now exceeds a million sterling for the 
expired portion of the current half year. 


The improvement in the price of Chatham Second 
Preference during the past account in spite of the 
adverse influences affecting the Home Railway Market 
shows that investors have been giving some attention 
to the greatly improved prospects of this stock. The 
price is now about 123, as against 1314, the highest 
price touched this year. When Mr. Forbes met the 
Second Preference shareholders at the beginning of the 
year he himself did not quite expect that it would be 

ssible as a result of the amalgamation with the 

h Eastern to pay the Second Preference dividend 
in full. Hesaid: ‘‘1 should not be surprised myself— 
although prophesying is a bad business—to see the Second 
Preference paid very nearly in full, if not quite.” As 
a matter of fact, as everyone knows, the full 4} per cent. 
was paid at the end of the June half year, greatly to 
the satisfaction of those shareholders, of whom there 
are not a few, who took up the stock at 50. They no 
doubt were well content with the rise to 131 in the 
price of the stock and many of them probably were 
more than ready to sell at that price to less fortunate 
investors. Those to whom they sold may, however, 
take this comfort to themselves, that the full dividend 
on the Second Preference bids fair to be maintained in 
future years and that the yield at the present price is 
close upon 3? per cent. The aggregate increase in the 
traffic receipts for the half year to date of the amalga- 
mated companies amounts to more than £63,000, so 
that the Chatham and Dover will certainly do at 
least as well during the current half year as in the 
June half, whatever outlay on improvements is incurred. 
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Having once paid the full dividend on the Second Pre- 
ference it is not likely that the directors will so increase 
their expenditure as to make it impossible to continue 
this distribution regularly in future, although the policy 
foreshadowed at the half-yearly meeting in August was 
one of steady improvement in the condition of the 
company’s undertaking. Whilst therefore it must be 
a considerable time before the ordinary shareholders 
can hope to get any dividends, the expenditure on 
improvements and the bringing of the railway into 
line as regards equipment and rolling stock with the 
more prosperous companies will make the Second 
Preference dividend every year more secure. Except 
therefore in the event of some great check to the 
nation’s prosperity this security may be considered to 
belong now to the more solid class of investments. 


In spite of artificial money flurries in New York 
and war prospects in London American rails did not 
make up at all badly and Louisvilles succeeded in 
rising as much as 4} during the fortnight. There were 
in fact a majority of rises in the list, though with the 
exception of Louisvilles no improvements exceeded 1}, 
that being also the most considerable fall. For the 
reasons mentioned in a preceding paragraph New York 
is in a hesitating mood, though the monetary outlook 
there is much more settled, and when the effects of war 
in South Africa on commercial conditions are more 
clearly perceived it is probable that the pre- 
dicted boom in American rails will not be long 
in making its appearance. Any considerable sell- 
ing of American securities on this side in order 
to liquidate the trade balance without sending gold 
across the Atlantic will of course postpone it, but after 
this selling, if it takes place, has been completed the 
“long” interest in Wall Street will not take long to 
push things merrily up. The last week in September 
showed another remarkable increase in the gross earn- 
ings of American railroads, the amount being for fifty- 
two companies $1,291,000, whilst in the third week of 
September seventy roads showed an increase of only 
911,000. We drew attention last week, moreover, to 
the important fact that owing to the large expenditure 
on improvements of the American railway companies 
in recent years a very much larger proportion of 
the gross increase in receipts now goes to swell 
the net revenue account, a state of affairs which 
is well shown by the working statements for 
August now to hand. The Louisville and Nashville 
Company has a remarkable record. In the month of 
August this road obtained a gross increase of $423,000 


over the receipts in the corresponding month of last. 


year, and of this no less than $208,000 is net gain. 
But this is far surpassed by the achievement of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Company which shows 
a gross increase of $566,000 and a net increase of 
$707,000. That is to say the Atchison Company has 
not only saved the whole of its gross increase, but 
has also been able to cut down its previous expendi- 
ture to suck an extent as to save in one month 
$141,000 besides. The Erie has also a good showing 
as regards the total increase in net earnings, these being 
$221,000 for the month out of a gross increase of 
$601,000, but the proportionate saving is not so great 
as in the case of the other companies. Thus, the 
Norfolk and Western out of $200,000 increase saved 
$132,000, the Southern Railway out of $497,000 saved 
$195,000 and the Union Pacific out of $396,000 saved 
$156,000. In the face of these figures it would be 
absurd to maintain that American railway securities at 
the present time are highly priced, and especially 
Atchison Preferred at about 65 seem preposterously 
cheap. Those who buy this stock can afford to wait 
with equanimity for the considerable rise in its price 
which is sure to come. 


Tue FALt AMERICAN RAILS. 


Company. Fall. 
Chicago and Milwaukee 1383 ... 127. ... 11% 
Union Pacific Pref. ... 
New York Central .... 1475 «.-. 137 10 


Baltimore and Ohio... 59 «.. 51% «. 8 
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Company. 

Union Pacific 7 
Northern Pacific Pref. 83% ... 76} ... 7 
Northern Pacific Com. 5 
Denver Pref. ... 819 768 53 
Louisville 83 1Z 
Southern Pref. 53t 43 
Reading 1st Pref. ... 35 

“= oh... 364. 3 
Reading 2nd Pref. 19}} 16 
Eries ... 138 3¢ 
Reading ese 


_ The Transvaal gold-mining industry is now practi- 
cally at a standstill, for. with very few exceptions the 
mines have closed down and until hostilities are ended 
the 450,000 ounces of gold with which the Rand supplied 
the world every month will no longer be forthcoming, 
such small amounts as are produced by the mines 
still at work going no doubt to provide the Transvaal 
Government with the sinews of war. Not one of the 
least interesting results of the South African trouble 
will be the effect of this sudden stoppage of a large 
portion of the world’s supply of gold upon commerce, 
and by careful observation it may be possible to draw 
valuable conclusions from the economical history of the 
next three months. Investors in the South African 
market must be prepared for some fluctuations in values 
during the continuance of hostilities, but on the whole 
we believe that our earlier forecast will be realised and 
that the actual declaration of war will contribute 
to steady the market. Although the ultimatum 
of the Boers to the British Empire did not 
exactly prove the bull point many dealers ex- 
pected it to be, the new state of affairs which is its 
outcome could not be expected to do otherwise than 
increase the volume of investment buying which was 
the feature of last week and led to the ‘ bear” 
squeeze and the rise in prices on the eve of the Settle- 
ment News of any preliminary Boer successes will 
no doubt be taken advantage of by bears to 
depress values, but since éveryone is prepared 
for these preliminary checks pending the arrival of 
the remainder of the British forces at the Cape, 
they cannot be expected to have any _ great 
effect. The most serious adverse news which can 
come to hand will be any indication that the Boers in 
the bitterness of defeat may be tempted to do extensive 
damage to the surface machinery of the mines or so 
to injure with dynamite the workings as to necessitate 
a large expenditure before development operations can 
be resumed when the inevitable and final defeat of the 
Boer forces is achieved. But even in this event the fall 
in values in the South African market below the normal 
level more than discounts the possibility. In any 
case such a course of action on the part of the Boers 
could not affect those second row deep levels like the 
Rand Victoria, the South Rose Deep, the Jupiter, and 
others, which have as yet no surface machinery and are 
in the preliminary stages of development, so that the 
shares of these companies should be a safe purchase. 
The main consideration for investors in the South 
African market at the present time is the duration 
of the war. Only those, therefore, who can afford 
to take all the shares they buy off the market and 
to bear the brunt of any storm should venture at the 
present time. If any great speculative account for 
the rise should come into existence, adverse news 
might cause a serious relapse. The recent sharp 
recovery was due mainly to the fact that there was 
practically a very small bull account open and very 
little free stock in the market. With a higher level 
of prices, mare stock available, and a ragged bull 
account, the bears would have a much greater chance 
of success. 
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In the meantime it is possible that the Rhodesian 
mines may benefit by the cessation of mining operations 
on the Rand. The exodus of natives from the Transvaal 
has already been considerable, and if any number of the 
experienced hands go into Rhodesia it is possible that 
the output of gold from that territory may be consider- 
ably increased. The supply of native labour in the 
Rhodesian mines has hitherto been the most serious 
difficulty the companies have had to contend with, and 
a change in this respect would speedily be reflected in 
the values of Rhodesian shares. hether it will be a 
permanent benefit to the younger South African gold- 
producing industry it is scarcely possible to say, but 
it is quite possible that if the natives once get steadily 
at work in Rhodesia they may not be inclined to return 
to the Rand. Something is certainly required to 
galvanise the Rhodesian market into life, for since the 
boom in the early part of the year stagnation has been 
its only characteristic. 


West Australia is certainly making an advance with 
regard to its output of gold, the quantity produced in 
September being 167,000 ozs., as against 145,000 ozs. 
in August and 162,000 ozs. in July. Ina few years no 
doubt the gold industry in this colony will be placed 
upon a much sounder basis than at present, for there is 
no doubt that there is a great deal of gold in the 
country and with the introduction of sounder methods 
and the distribution of more trustworthy information the 
Westralian market will become a safer place for the 
speculative investor. At the moment the tendency in 
this market is undoubtedly better, for there appears to 
be a considerable bear account not yet covered and the 
recent fall as a consequence of the South African trouble 
was clearly overdone. There does not seem in fact to 
be any reason why the stoppage of the production of 
gold in the Transvaal should cause any difference to 
the Westralian mines nor why the value of the shares 
should be any less now than it was a month ago, 
and there seems to be a probability that the recovery in 
this department will be speedy and of fairly satisfactory 
dimensions. We may draw especial attention to Great 
Boulder shares, which we have reason to believe will 
shortly improve considerably in price. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MOST THRILLING SPECTACLE IN THE 
WORLD. 


To the Editor of the SAtruRDAyY REvIEw. 


Sir,—Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s recent letter, read 
in the light of certain accounts of melancholy “ bull 
fights ” in the North of France, may well produce on the 
mind of the ordinary person a distressing jimpres- 
sion that even a first-rate corrida in Seville or Madrid 
is a dull and disgusting spectacle only fit for bar 
barians. 

Therefore, I beg that you will allow me, as an ordi- 
nary person—a “‘ man in the street ”—to record my own 
impressions of the bull-fight, as it really is—particularly 
as I have only just returned from a tour through Spain 
from Gibraltar to the Pyrenees, staying in all the large 
towns and attending a corrida at every opportunity. I 
may say that I witnessed the first literally in fear and 
trembling, with my mind filled with all the idiotic 
accounts of bullfighting that I had ever read in the 
English papers. 

What a glowing picture it is which shapes itself in my 
mind as I write! 

It is a féte day in the city. Carriages are rolling by 
filled with dark-eyed beauties wearing head-dresses of 
black and white silk lace and masses of camellias. 
Trams are packed to suffocation, and the very atmo- 
sphere seems charged with strange, subtle excitement 
comparable only to that attending a great siege and a 
general exodus from a doomed city. 

I follow the crowd to the Plaza de Toros, and pull up 
before a stupendouscircular building which is most readil 
likened to a shallow drum, dumped down upon a hill. 


i 
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Days ago I stood in line at the dispacho and bought my 
ticket—though I was sorely puzzled over the tremen- 
dously long and varied list of seats, both ‘‘sol” and 
‘*sombra.” I pass over the excitement outside, and at 
once enter the vast amphitheatre and take my seat. 
The benches are practically empty, but two or three 
attendants are watering the sand of the great arena, 
which is over three hundred feet in diameter. Now and 
then I leave my seat and walk out to watch the people 
coming in. I notice the Plaza is not the resort of a few, 
but of the city. The people stream in, but do not take 
their seats. Rather they congregate in the arena, 
eagerly discussing the coming struggle. The children 
are running in and out playing at bull-fighting with a 
coat and stick, one little fellow trying to butt the other 
and’ being cleverly baffled with a more or less ragged 
capa. Thicker and thicker grows the crowd, and at 
last they receive a hint to take their seats. Heavens! 
what a spectacle! Over there in the sun thousands upon 
thousands of little coloured fans are fluttering. They 
were sold outside at a halfpenny each, and are mainly 
intended to keep the sun out of one’s eyes. A little later 
I look round, and am appalled by the restless tossing sea 
of eager human faces and the dazzling brilliancy of 
colour. Somehow—I don’t know why—I feel myself 
growing more and more excited. I brought a camera, 
but I shove it away impatiently under the seat. Trumpets 
sound ; and before I realise what is taking place two 
mounted officers enter the arena and salute the president. 
They are followed by the cuadrilla itself—a proud array of 
ure-bred Andalusians. I notice they are men of beauti- 
ul figure and much swagger. The espada loses no time, 
and posts his cuadrilla at the different stations. A 
signal is given—yes, I knew it; the bulls come in at 
that door over there. I hold my breath; the great 
concourse is hushed ; the massive door is thrown back ; 
and like an arrow the huge beast launches himself into 
the arena. All previous conceptions of a ‘‘ bull” dis- 
appear, and the ordinary man thrilled with savage 
pleasure realises in an instant that he is looking at the 
most formidable beast in nature. The huge, sleek 
body—nearly all neck and shoulders in the front— 
appears to combine the strength of the elephant with 
the swift slipping agility of the tiger. Sometimes the 
brute will wheel swiftly and charge down upon the 
wooden wall with terrific ferocity. He turns, paws 
the sand for a second, lashes his heaving flanks, and 
then, with a loud snort, charges headlong upon the 
first man or horse he sees. The beast is a veritable 
whirlwind. He is going for that horse. Those 
murderous horns, eighteen inches long, are buried in 
the doomed brute, who, with his rider, is lifted clean 
off the ground like a fly on a pin. The horse is down, 
and poor picador beneath him. Glorious esprit de 
corps! The chulos rush to his rescue with their capes, 
but the bull is not to be taken off, and will not leave 
the horse until he has killed him. This done, the 
superb brute makes for another horse, and yet another. 
His blind fury is so tremendous that I have seen him 
attack a dead horse, and throw the carcase over a 
five-foot fence ! 

Next comes the planting of the banderillas—surely an 
exquisite exhibition of nerve and pluck, considering that 
the operator, without even a cape to protect him, has 
to receive the charge of the now maddened brute and 

lant his little lances fairly in the shoulder from the 

ront. 

Lastly comes the espada, who, although positively 
adored by the populace, is most mercilessly treated in 
the event of any bungle. I remember that at one great 
corrida poor little Minuto, who had been painfully 
wounded a few weeks previously and had probably lost 
his nerve, made a grievous hash of his bull and gave 
as many as five thrusts in vain. The scene was all but 
indescribable. Ten thousand infuriated Spaniards rose 
to their feet, some threatening him with sticks, and 
others appealing to the president. What would have 
happened in the event of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
ridiculous ‘ half a hundred thrusts ” I tremble to think. 
Frequently the first thrust kills the bull, and two or 
three thrusts appear to be the average. From begin- 
ning to end, Sir, a first-class bull-fight is unquestionably 
the most exhilarating and thrilling spectacle that 
a man can witness. Afterwards, it may occur to 
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him that it was ‘“‘degrading, demoralising,” &c., 
but these thoughts probably come to him as he 
drives away huddled up in one corner of his car- 
riage a mere limp wreck—hoarse with shouting, and 
with the great reaction strong upon him. The spirit of 
the bull, too, is so superb that most accidents occur at 
the last moment. At Bayonne, Reverte had given the 
death-thrust to a bull, and then the famous espada 
knelt near the beast and bade it die. Then, turning his 
head for a moment to salute the audience, the un- 
expected happened. The bull, staggering to its feet, 
caught Reverte in the groin, and threw him twice with 
great ferocity. His life was at first despaired of, but I 
believe he is now on the road to recovery. 

And the excitement is renewed with each bull. I 
assure you, Sir, it is a plain matter of fact that each 
first-class Andalusian bull, such as would be used in 
Seville or Madrid, literally hurls himself into the ring 
like a tornado, and charges headlong at the first living 
thing he sees. For some minutes it is an intoxicating 
orgie of savagery—thrusting, tearing, killing and 
smashing. When however these magnificent creatures 
have been carried a thousand miles in a railway 
truck, their spirit probably leaves them ; which may 
account for the pitiful and disgusting exhibitions near 
Paris, at Boulogne, and elsewhere—exhibitions which 
no one hates and despises more cordially than the 
Spaniards. 

The testimony of British consuls in Spain is interest- 
ing. As one of these able gentlemen remarked to me : 
‘** People in England run down Spanish bull-fights, but 
the first thing they do on entering a Spanish town is to 
ask the date of the next corrida !” 

No, there is no getting away from the fact that 
a first-class bull-fight, with experts like Guerrita, 
Bombita, Fuentes, and others, is one of the most 
magnificently thrilling spectacles it is possible to wit- 
ness. It affects people in different ways ; it is probably 
a matter of temperament. You may call it brutal, 
ghastly, sickening, demoralising. But if you are honest. 
you cannot deny for a moment that it is far and away 
the most exciting and thrilling spectacle on earth. 
This being so, I should like to know what explanation 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham can give of his astounding 
and misleading statements that ‘‘ in most cases the bull 
refuses to fight,” and that a bull-fight is ‘‘ a dull and 
cockney spectacle.” Finally, referring to espadas like 
Mazzantini and Guerrita, that: ‘‘ not once out of five 
have I seen them kill a bull without sticking the sword 
into his back and shoulders half a hundred times,” 
I can assure Mr. Cunninghame Graham that many 
‘*half hundreds” of travelled Englishmen—even those 
who loathe bull-fights, but love the truth—are waiting 
in amazement for his further explanation.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘*An ENGLISH SPECTATOR.” 


‘CHOPIN AND THE SICK MEN.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


2 October, 1899. 


Dear Sir,—May I be allowed to comment, though 
somewhat late, on the admirable article by J. F. R. in 
your issue of 9 September entitled ‘‘ Chopin and the 
Sick Men.” J. F. R. thinks that Schubert ‘‘ sounds 
more poignantly than any others of his time the note of 
utter world-weariness” and he seems to consider 
Chopin as steeped in morbidity and as a man ‘‘born 
tired.” These views of course can only be taken as an 
expression of J. F. R.’s perscnal feeling with regard to 
these composers and it would be interesting to know 
how far his own mood was tinged with the greyness 
which he finds in the subjects of his remarks. The best 
music is almost as capable of as much variety and 
breadth of interpretation as human nature itself, and no 
man’s estimate of another can be taken as absolutely 
true unless indeed his perceptions be perfect, in which 
case it is probable he will see nothing but perfection in 
the one he judges. 

Personally I do not feel that Chopin’s and Schubert’s 
music is marked by morbidity, world-weariness and 
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decadence so much as by hunger, heart hunger, soul 
hunger, and surely the most cheerful and healthily 
minded man may be forgiven for feeling melancholy 
when he is starving. It seems to me that Chopin 
and Schubert express a dreamy speculation, an un- 
satisfied desire, a striving and straining into the 
vast unknown—a discontent certainly, but a discontent 
which demands something better, something larger and 
higher. The fate of all such men, musicians, painters, 
poets, who have stood out as stars of the first magni- 
tude against the diffused glow of mediocrity, must have 
been to feel themselves, like the proverbial plums in 
the pudding,—single and singular. They were denied 
the salutary discipline of early obedience to the minds 
of others, and they were uneducated because from the 
beginning their teachers knew less than they did. 
They were not understood—and knew it (bitter experi- 
ence), they hungered for sympathy, for congenial 
fellowship, for some one great enough to command 
them and answer satisfactorily for them the vital 
questions which only such as they are great enough 
toask. J. F. R. points out that the times in which they 
lived were times of intellectual scepticism and lack of 
faith, What wonder that they failed to find the 
spiritual words of truth, which would have helped 
them to a healthier existence ! 

With regard to the shortness of their lives, is it fair 
to measure them by their personal years of physical 
existence? Is it not the privilege of genius to sacrifice 
the personal life to the larger individuality which, in 
created work, exists through many centuries? Can we 
condemn the stock as weak and worthless, which leaves 
behind it so fair and strong a progeny and influence ? 
Weallow that a savage may be fairly healthy even though 
he have the toothache, and the individuality of a genius 
is something so immense and his influence so extended 
that his weakly person ought to be counted as no more 
than the aching tooth to the physique of the savage. 

It should be borne in mind that such rare and _ sensi- 
tively organised beings require extremely careful and 
judicious nurture and early training to fit them for con- 
tact with a world of coarser fibre and ruder sense. How 
many of these short-lived ones received such an educa- 
tion? Their minds were allowed to specialise before 
their physical powers were properly matured. Intel- 
lectual specialisation has been and is still the ruin of 
many a good constitution ; this danger Wagner escaped 
owing partly perhaps to a more robust temperament 
but also to a greater versatility.of mind which enabled 
him to recruit his energy by a change from one subject 
to another. That the shortness of life referred to re- 
sulted from ill-regulated vitality and not from deficient 
vitality is proved by the power and beauty of the works 
composers like Chopin and Schubert left behind them. 
Do they not in these creations still move and breathe 
amongst us as many a long-lived and apparently healthy 
man has failed to do? They were not played out in the 
broadest sense of the word and were only “unfit” 
because they did not know how to regulate the more 
than ordinary amount of vitality with which they were 
endowed. 

If we have indeed ‘‘ passed beyond the period when 
the writing of such music as Chopin’s was possible,” it 
is well to remember that such a period was absolutely 
necessary before a more healthy life could be realised ; 
but as yet it is only the few ‘“‘ who have thrown off the 
yoke of pure Intellect,” not the many, as J. F. R. 
seems to believe. The intellectual evil is with us still, 
and we may see its effects in insanity, crime, immorality 
and the increase of all kinds of nervous disorders. 
What opportunities of training, encouragement and 
regulation do our present systems of education allow for 
the emotional nature? None! the heart is starved to 
feed the brain and overfeed it, and the result is, in 
the body, debility, anzemia, heart disease, hysteria, low 
vitality and ultimate death, and, in the mind, want of 
courage, of originality, of honesty, and of true virtue, 
and a supersensitiveness and personal vanity (falsely 
called refinement of feeling), which spoils domestic and 
social relations and unfits us for the common tasks 
of daily life, not to mention the uncommon tasks 
of genius. In cases where the emotional nature is 
so strong that, regardless of all intellectual restrictions, 
it will take its own course (thank God we don’t succeed 
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in crushing it altogether), it sweeps onwards in a 
flood, which too often gets beyond all bounds of reason 
and control, and lands its possessor in the mad-house, 
the prison, or the suicide’s grave. 

All this might be averted did we give more attention 
to the needs of the heart and the emotions, did we but 
allow the native dignity and utility of passion, instead 
of degrading it and vainly trying to stamp out that 
from which all art, all true religion and all life proceed. 
While we teach our children to think and observe, let us 
also teach them to love; while we encourage them in 
physical hardihood and mental exercises, let us also 
inculcate that moral fearlessness and self-reliance with- 
out which the body soon goes to pieces. Above all: 
let us teach them to love, for it is to wider sympathies 
and the more conscious exaltation and control of the 
emotional nature that we must now look to free us from 
the present slough of intellectual pessimism, poverty, 
crime and disease.—Yours truly, M. Briccs. 


THE RENT QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I am not a Fabian; 1 believe I am not a 
Socialist and I know I am not a landlord, and I can’t 
for the life of me see why a house-owner should not 
take as much rent as tenants are found willing to pay. 
If it suits him for any reason to let middlemen absorb 
some of that rent, that is his own affair. Why 
should the State interfere in his arrangements and how 
will we all be any the better of the interference? With 
much respect for Mr. Shaw even the County Council 
can’t lower rental value though they might obscure it 
by making some one help the tenant to pay part of the 
bill. If omnipotence, represented by that body, esta- 
blishes a monopoly of house property and, reversing the 
usual practice of monopolists, gives me a house at a 
pound a week which but for their interference would 
have been worth 30s. in the open market, I am none 
the less a tenant of a 30s. residence though my fellow- 
citizens find half a sovereign of my rent for me. Grant 
that the vast cannibal incomes of the great London 
landlords are an unearned increment and as such are 
righteously annexed by State appropriation of their pro- 
perty, we may still ask whether it would not be a fairer 
policy to let the whole community share the benefit in 
various ways than to devote it all to the reduction of 
what is called the ‘‘rack rents” of poor tenements.. 
The term is misleading because it implies something 
objectionable which does not really exist. When your 
correspondent speaks of ‘‘rack rents” he seems to 
mean really ‘‘ high rents ”—as high as the necessities of 
the tenant enable the landlord to exact. Why does he 
not speak of rack prices for bread and meat because the: 
baker and the butcher ask the highest prices they can 
obtain? A rack rent is something different. It is a 
nominal rent which is not and cannot be paid except 
under special circumstances and is designed to keep the 
tenant in arrears—bound on the rack. 

If a person who is not even a vestryman may venture 
an opinion, the increase of rents and the housing 
difficulty are not due to the action of landlords or even 
to the growth of population, but to the improvement in 
standard of living and the enforcement of sanitary rules. 
Even the councilisation of house property will not en-. 
large the ground space while the plan sarcastically 
suggested by ‘‘ J. Q.” to build over the parks would only 
postpone the day of settlement. The solution must be 
sought in another direction. A certain oriental despot 
when he found his capital unpleasantly crowded, built 
another city and drove his surplus population into it. 
His measure was high-handed but he was on the right 
line. What he did at the point of the spear, the slower 
moving forces which govern our society must do for 
us. The people for whom there is no room must move 
on. The business which detains them in crowded 
centres must move with them. Centrifugal force will 
settle the question in its own way. What our earthly 
providences, Vestry, Council, Parliament or private 
enterprise can do is to improve the means of locomotion. 
Railways underground or overhead, trams or aerial 
conveyances with which science is still in travail—any- 
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thing which will enable the labourer to spread himself 
out is clearly the point to which local government can 
now most usefully direct its efforts. MAYFAIR. 


A GERMAN LYRIC, 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
Singapore, 13 September, 1899. 
Dear Sir,— Referring to your review of “ Strass- 
burger Goethevortrage” in your issue of 5 August last 


the following rendering of ‘‘ that pearl of lyrics” ‘‘ Ueber 
allen Gipfeln ” may be of interest to you :— 


“« Over the heights aglow 
Reigns peace ; 
From corries below 
Zephyrs cease 
Their murm’ring quest. 
Hushed sleeps the wood where 
birds were singing ; 
Wait, time is bringing, 
Soon, to thee rest.” 
Yours faithfully, 
C. W. Lairp. 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Carlton Club. 


Sir,—Though most reluctant to occupy your space, 
I must ask you to let me state, as the point is of 
importance to my book, that I have not “‘ forgotten,” 
as your reviewer alleges, my sentence ‘‘of the nature 
of the commune we know nothing.” He appends this 
amazing allegation at the foot of the letter in which 
I explain that ‘‘I explicitly use these words” in a 
sense exactly opposite, as the context shows, from that 
which he places on them in his eagerness to minimise 
the value of my book.—Your obedient servant, 

J. H. Rounp. 


THE FACULTY PEW. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 
Crowe Hall, Stutton, Suffolk, 25 September, 1899. 


Srr,—I have read with interest the article on Church 
Pews in this week’s SatuRDAY REVIEW. 

Perhaps either the writer of the article, or some of 
your readers, could give information as to the number 
of faculty pews still in existence. 

I am owner of a faculty pew in Stutton Church, ” 
Suffolk, the facts with regard to which are as follows— 
When Crowe Hall was bought by my grandfather at 
the beginning of this century he purchased the pew at 
the same time. In 1880 my father, at the request of 
the rector, allowed his pew to be altered to match the 
other sittings, but he preserved all his rights by 
stipulating that all expenses of alteration should be 
paid by himself. 

The old high pew was then altered into three 
sittings, but these three sittings continue to be a 
freehold over which rector and churchwardens of 
Stutton have no control and belong to the owner of 
Crowe Hall.—I remain your obedient servant, 

J. CotguHoun READE. 


[We cannot give Mr. Reade the exact number of 
faculty pews. There are of course still a large number 
of seats, especially in old churches, which are exempt 
from the control of the churchwardens either by faculties 
or by prescription. The right to the pew in Stutton 
Church we should be inclined to think arose by pre- 
scription. The sale was probably invalid ; but the right 
to the pew undoubtedly passed to Mr. Reade’s grand- 
father, so soon as he acquired Crowe Hall. We may 
refer him for further information to Prideaux’s ‘‘ Church- 
wardens’ Guide,” 16th edition, pp. 284-309, Rogers’ 
“Ecclesiastical Law,” pp. 171, 172, and the cases 
Fuller v. Lane, 2 Addams Ecclesiastical Reports,. 

- 419, and Stileman Gibbard v. Wilkinson, Law 

eports, 1897, 1 Queen’s Bench Division, p. 799.— 
Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
THE LIFE OF DONNE. 


‘*The Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean of 
St. Paul’s.” Now for the first time revised and 
collected by Edmund Gosse. 2 vols. London: 
Heinemann. 1899. 24s. net. 

T was in 1880 that Mr. Gosse first announced his 

intention of writing the Life of Donne. He has 

kept his promise after nearly twenty years, and the 
fulfilment is better than the promise. For he has not 
merely given us a careful and interesting narrative, 
but has also edited and arranged the letters, thrown 
together confusedly in the edition of 1651, and never 
since reprinted. These are woven into the substance 
cf the book, in that excellent way of which Mason’s 
‘*Gray” set the pattern, and are a kind of continual 
comment by the subject of the biography upon his 
biographer. By no means all of Donne’s letters 
are interesting in themselves; he was not a great 
letter-writer ; but their importance as biographical 
material can scarcely be over-rated. And what we 
want in a new Life of Donne is above all material. For 
good or evil, no biographer will ever undo what Walton 
has done in his incomparable ‘‘ Life.” That saintly 
figure, preaching out of his pulpit ‘‘ as angels out of 
clouds,” and dying with the accomplished grace of a 
courtier of the Lord, will remain for the world in general, 
and indeed very rightly, the real Donne. It is the 
great picture that is remembered and not the good 
likeness. But acertain number of people want truth, 
and not art, in a biography; and it is for these people 
that Mr. Gosse writes. He has collected a large 
amount of new material, and he has given us the whole 
of his material, without suppression and without undue 
arrangement. Though, curiously enough, his best 
pages are those on Donne as a Christian and as a divine, 
he has shown us with perfect impartiality that other 
side of Donne which Walton does but indicate in 
passing. Some of Donne’s poems are as plain- 
spoken as almost anything outside Rochester’s ; 
and the writer of the nineteenth and twentieth 
“Elegies” is scarcely to be realised from a picture of 
the writer of the ‘‘ Holy Sonnets.” In regard to all 
this early part of Donne’s career Mr. Gosse is perfectly 
explicit, and by no means unsympathetic. His narra- 
tive of a middle period, which is even more difficult to 
reconcile with Walton than these early years, is not only 
a careful narrative, but almost a.discovery. Here he is 
tempted to be a little unsympathetic, not perhaps fully 
realising the absolute detachment of a mind like Donne’s 
from matters of conduct, and the scholar’s innocence of 
his attitude towards life. All this part, in which we 
see the future Dean of S. Paul’s working in the pay of 
the somewhat infamous Earl of Somerset, writing 
begging letters to various noblemen and complaining 
because the Countess of Bedford will not continue to 
pay his debts, is extraordinarily interesting as a 
psychological study. For the later years every 
biographer must be largely indebted to Walton; but 
Mr. Gosse has disinterred some delightful passages 
from sermons, and defined for us Donne’s real position 
as a preacher, with discriminating judgment. Not less 
judicious is his summing up of Donne’s position as a 
poet, as it seemed to his contemporaries and his 
successors. He is at his best, indeed, in these half 
historical considerations, when he is discussing views 
of poetry rather than poetry itself. He has not said 
the final word on Donne as a poet, seeming almost 
deliberately to avoid a close grapple with that part of 
his subject. All through the two volumes there are 
luminous notes on separate points, on Donne’s 
technique, on his realism, on certain qualities of his 
emotion. But they remain notes, they are never 
combined into a single, definite judgment. 

And, in his treatment of Donne as a man, Mr. Gosse 
is occasionally at fault in very much the same way, 
allowing detail to obscure his vision of the life asa 
whole. He has no hesitation, for instance, in telling 
us that ‘‘ one period in Donne’s life was igno- 
minious ;” and his explanation is that ‘ Poverty 
and anxiety d ed this beautiful nature down into 
the dust.” But such an explanation is no explanation. 
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If a ‘‘ beautiful nature” becomes apparently ‘‘ igno- 
minious,” there must be some more profound and some 
more precise reason for it than that; and the oppor- 
tunity of the biographer is to find out that reason 
(perhaps the one which we have suggested above) and 
thus to bring the exception into some kind of harmony 
with the rule. For the most part, however, Mr. Gosse 
has realised the contradictory character of Donne with 
great acuteness, and much of his new material has 
genuine psychological value. That morbid strain in 
Donne, which we trace equally in the finest of his 
poems and in the most famous act of -his life, his 
spectacular preparation for death, becomes more and 
more evident to us as wé read in these pages the 
remarkable extracts from Donne’s notes during 
his illness of 1623, or the ingenious and original 
analysis of that curious and little-known volume: 
**Biathanatos: a Declaration of that Paradox, 
or Thesis, that Self-Homicide is not so Naturally 
Sin, that it may never be otherwise.” This morbid, 
nervous, hesitating, intellectually dispassionate, creature 
of moods is indeed almost an unknown person whom 
Mr. Gosse has discovered for us; and now at last we 
are able to understand the poems, with their com- 
plexities of passion, their monstrous agility of mind, 
their pedantic modernity, their ferocities and ecstasies 
and entanglements of sentiment. Donne is one of the 
worst and greatest poets in English literature, a poet 
unlike any other. He has written some of the most 
splendid single lines that were ever written, and hardly 
a stanza without a flaw. He has influenced at once’ 
Browning in ‘‘ Sordello ” and Swinburne in ‘‘ Anactoria.” 
His metrical experiments have never even yet done all 
they might for the loosening of metre. Such a line as: 


“* Drown my world with my weeping earnestly,” 


a line so beautiful, so expressive, so clear in scansion if 
one will only be content to read for the sense, has scarcely 
yet been recognised as a perfectly legitimate English 
verse. More than almost anyone, this ‘‘ metaphysical ” 
poet has written really direct love-poetry, and in every 
mood. He ‘‘can love both fair and brown,” is ‘‘ Love’s 
martyr,” “‘ must love her that loves not me,” realises of 


love that ‘‘This no to-morrow hath, nor yesterday,” | 


scorns 
‘Whoever loves, if he do not propose 
The right true end of love,” 


and, on occasion, ‘‘can forget the He and She” in an 
ecstasy no longer of the senses. And this poetry is full 
of ‘* masculine persuasive force;” it has not, as the 
greater part of love-poetry has, a feminine pathos, ‘but 
the passion of a man. The subtlety of a great brain 
waits upon a “ naked thinking heart ;” the result is a 
new kind of poetry, which Donne invented for himself 
and in which he has had no successor. 


THE COCKPIT OF ASIA. 


«The Heart of Asia.” By Francis Henry Skrine and 
Edward Denison Ross. London: Methuen. 1899. 
6d. 


C= the importance of Central Asia to 

British policy, the scarcity of authorities and the 
abatement of interest between crises are deplorable. 
Much has happened since the publication of Lord 
Curzon’s book ten years ago and any attempt to fill 
the lacuna must be welcome. But though the present 
work has been carefully done, it will scarcely go far to 
arouse the interest and concentrate the attention of the 
public, for the facts are neither sufficiently new nor 
sufficiently striking. Professor Ross, who is responsible 
for the historical half, claims to be the first to present 
a consecutive narrative, in any language, of Central 
Asian events from the earliest days. We are far from 
wishing to discourage the application of history to 
elucidate contemporary problems, but we cannot resist 
the reflection that in this case it has been applied too 
heavily. It is true that Orientals change far more 
slowly than we do,—indeed very often they do not 
seem to change at all,—-and a survey of their history 
discovers an avenue to the comprehension of their 
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character; but for practical purposes their history 
commences only at the period of their first contact 
with European civilisation, so that details about the 
Sasanides, the Ephthalites, the Tahrides, the Kara- 
Khanides, the Kara-Khitays and the Khwarazm-Shahs 
may not be “‘ resurrected” upon a utilitarian plea. We 
would say no more, if Professor Ross could save 
himself by an appeal to human interest, but his 
conscientious pedantry, which were excusable in a 
laborious exploration of new historical ground, is 
fatal in a hurried excursion. He falls between two 
stools, for he has not space to exhibit all his learning 
nor skill to summarise it for the many. And the many 
will not stray from the beaten track unless allured by 
the arts of the quack or the troubadour. To sum up 
Professor Ross, we may note that, in an attempt to 
gallop through ancient history at the rate of a year toa 
word, he finds time to inform us that the mountains of 
the Paropamisus are ‘‘more correctly Paropanisus” ; 
that ‘‘ the oases at the embouchure of the Oxus were 
anciently styled Khwarazm, from a Persian word 
signifying eastwards”; and that ‘‘ August Miiller, 
generally so accurate, calls ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa erroneously 
Isa ibn Ali, and equally erroneously states that he was 


’ killed in battle in the year 191, whereas he did not die 


till 195.”" Such musty bagatelles only serve to weigh 
down the narrative and impair its lucidity, even when 
they are relegated to footnotes, and unfortunately they 
must be regarded as typical of their author’s state of 
mind. 

The second half of the book, which deals with modern 
times and questions, is scarcely more satisfactory. Mr. 
Skrine, who is responsible for it, was evidently well 
suited by mind and temperament to collaborate with 
Professor Ross. He is almost equally erudite and 
almost equally obscure. He furnishes some interesting 
details about the Turkomans, but his prejudices dis- 
count their value, and his complacent way of slurring 
over Russian atrocities both among the Tekkes and in 
the Khanates must jar upon the feelings of anyone 
acquainted with the facts. Instead of reprobating the 
abominable massacre of Geok Teppe, he quietly adopts 
General Kurapatkine’s version and ranks the outrage 
‘‘among the decisive battles of the world,” qualifying 
it as ‘‘the least cruel policy which can be adopted in 
dealing with the forces of savagery and fanaticism.” 
This callousness is only emphasised by the solemn 
commonplaces with which he interlards his story. 
Thus we are told that ‘‘no greater mistake can be 
made by the student of ethics than to judge men of 
other nationalities by the standard of right and wrong 
maintaining in our own,” a statement which may be 
described as true rather than new. We are, however, 
quite ready to admit that much useful information 
lies embedded in his work, though, if dug up, it may 
only be consumed with many grains of salt. The 
illustrations are generally good, but not always appro- 
priate. 


A GREAT OXFORD FIGURE. 


‘* Henry George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford : a Memoir.” By the Rev. H. L. Thompson. 
London: Murray. 1899. 16s. 


Te the majority of members of Christ Church “ the 

Dean” still means Dean Liddell; and in Mr. 
Thompson’s delightful book they will find their memories 
very pleasantly refreshed as to their old undergraduate 
days. And yet we venture to say that to most House 
men the book will be a revelation. For the average 
undergraduate, say in the seventies or eighties, only 
thought of the Dean as probably the most magnificent- 
looking man in England, and as a College Head who 
did not know his men so well as he might have done. 
He was seen regularly at morning chapel, striding up 
the Cathedral aisle with his superbly defiant air ; he was 
interviewed at Collections at the end of term, and was 
sharp and severe to the reprobates, brusque and yet 
kindly to the industrious ; there were breakfasts at the 
Deanery, at which it became obvious that his brusque, 
though thoroughbred, manner was the result of ner- 
vousness; and his name was perpetually brought 
before the reading man in a Greek Lexicon so big, that 
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it took you half an hour to find the precise meaning of 
éxi or xara which would suit the sentence you were 
trying to translate; but beyond this the average 
undergraduate knew little of the Dean, and pictured 
him as spending his days in dignified, cultivated leisure. 
But this memoir shows that few men have worked so 
hard as Dean Liddell did throughout the whole of his 
life. His long vacations were almost always spent in 
study. As an undergraduate we find him writing ‘‘ We 
keep very steady to our reading, average nine hours per 
diem, cricket and bathing in the intervals ;” when a 
junior tutor, he says ‘‘I get up at six ora little after and 
take a walk, diversified by a bathe, before breakfast... . 
I find myself able to sit at my books from 9.30 to 5 
without inconvenience.” Later, when working at the 
prodigious task of the Lexicon, he describes another long 
vacation, ‘‘I get up at 5 every morning, work hard 
till about 6.30 or 7, have a cup of coffee and bit of 
bread, work hard till about 11, have breakfast, work 
hard till 2... dine at 5, work a little at night.” 
And at the Lexicon he was always working, till extreme 
old age ; for fifty-four years the labour of improving it 
was never intermitted. 

But this was only a part of his work. In the earlier 


neve there was the heavy work of a college tutor and . 


ecturer; then the constant pressure of teaching and 
administration when he was Head Master of Westmin- 
ster School ; and when in 1855 he came back to Christ 
Church as Dean there was a most bewildering amount 
of College and University business, in which he 
took a part so important that it is doubtful whether 
much of it would have been done without him. He was 
on almost every board and council, and at Oxford their 
name is legion; Vice-Chancellor 1870-1874, member of 
the Hebdomadal Council, Curator of the Bodleian, 
Delegate of the Museum, Curator of the Galleries, 
Delegate of the Press, Curator of the University Chest, 
a Commissioner under the Local Government Board; 
in all these offices his services were of the utmost 
value. The establishment of the body of non-collegiate 
students was mainly due to his efforts. His business 
capacities, common sense, uprightness and impartiality 
made him sought for outside the University ; he was 
on the Council of Cheltenham College as well as on 
the governing body of Westminster. The whole con- 
stitution of Christ Church was remodelled three times 
while he was Dean, and for these changes he was 
largely responsible. His artistic abilities—known to 
the undergraduates mainly by the sketches he was 
always seen to be making on his blotting-paper during 
Collections or at a scholarship ‘‘ viva”—found full 
scope in the restoration of the Cathedral and the other 
improvements in the fabric of Christ Church; at all of 
these he worked hard and lovingly. Ruskin regarded 
him with profound respect, and attached the utmost 
importance to his criticisms on artistic matters; and 
the citizens of Oxford came to him for advice and 
counsel on the important question of the town drainage ! 
This will give some idea of the ‘‘ strenuous labours” of 
the Dean’s life; and yet he found time for the claims 
of family and society ; Mr. Thompson gives us a very 
charming chapter on the home life at the Deanery. 

He was not, at any rate in his later years, a great 
preacher ; we think Mr. Thompson’s judgment here is 
rather flattering. But as a reader he was unrivalled ; 
few of those who were present at Dr. Pusey’s funeral 
can have forgotten his reading of the lesson, and 
especially the startling impressiveness with which he 
pronounced the sentence ‘‘ The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is—death!” 

Nor did he apparently shine as a letter-writer; Mr. 
Thompson has wisely printed more of the letters 
written to him than of those written by him ; and there 
are two letters from Ruskin which form a most interest- 
ing introduction to ‘‘ Modern Painters.” There is 
however one letter by him, that in which he announces 
to Lord Salisbury his resignation of the Deanery, 
which seems to us a very model of what such a letter 
should be ; we have never read anything more simple, 
dignified, and touching. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is enriched with several por- 
traits of the Dean, and with three illustrations of the 
Cathedral which tell the story of its restoration better 
than words can do. ;, 
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THE WEST COUNTRY. 


‘** A Book of the West.” ByS. Baring-Gould. 2 vols, 
' I. Devon. II. Cornwall. London: Methuen. 1899. 
6s. each. 
F there be in the realm of literature a field gleaned 
bare by former labourers, an ‘‘ old men’s working ” 
robbed of all its ore, it is certainly not located in the 
West Country, which would appear to possess the rare 
and happy power of conferring both observation and 
vivacity on those who write about it. Antiquaries, 
pedestrians, cyclists and sentimental ladies have 
roamed it through, and given us their best concerning 
it; yet the twentieth chronicle is not lacking in the 
freshness of the first, and there remains enough to 
supply Mr. Baring-Gould with the material for two 
goodly volumes which are filled with no mere gleaning 
from their predecessors, but form a genuine and wel- 


come addition to the shelves of those who love the 


country west of the Exe. Such works as this, the 
number of which is growing monthly, have over other 
classes of literature this advantage, that they are 
acceptable to that large public whose taste rejects all 
other save the most highly flavoured styles. They are 
read by those who read little else. They share the 
circulation of the religious novel. There is scarce any- 
one who has not his account to make with a careful 
description of an English county, some lost association 
to revive, some half-forgotten story to recover. And 
if few relatively, they are still many absolutely who 
cherish the strong local passion, the intense attachment 
to the soil which cannot hear the twang of one village 
accent, the homely burr which was known in child- 
hood, without a thrill of pleasure such as not many 
things in life can rouse. This pride in one’s locality 
has wrought noble deeds in England in past days, and 
is worth stimulating in an age when love of country 
is dropping fast from a passion to a principle. 

Mr. Baring-Gould makes no appeal to this sentiment. 
Indeed the lustier side of Western life, which has 
furnished him with more than one interesting novel, 
is scarce reflected in these pages; the reader might 
forget with little difficulty that the sea, which almost 
girdles Western England, must in all ages have 
given the chief savour to its life, have dictated its 
ambitions, and directed its glories. The fact is that 
the sea-life of the West—like much other life, say that 
of medieval Italy—lies waiting for a bad man to write 
its history. How should any other sympathise truly 
with Hawkins as a slaver, or do justice to the pirates, 
or even love the smugglers?—though of them Mr. 
Baring-Gould does write with gusto. What is the use 
of referring to these worthies, if their ideals of conduct 
shock you at the outset? As well set Cesar Borgia to 
write on Sunday schools. 

It is however a singular blessing that the talents and 
ambitions of Western men have coursed at one time 
and another in very opposite directions, and have in- 
deed set towards piety at least as strongly as those 
of other people. If therefore anyone be minded to 
consider saints rather than sinners when he travels 
round the West, he will find them in no less profusion ; 
and though he may wish that Mr. Baring-Gould had 
not led him into Paradise at once, but had prepared 
his mind, as Virgil did when he acted as a guide, by 
a preliminary stroll through regions of less rarefied 
morality, he must at least admit that no better master 
of the ceremonies could be found. Indeed Mr. Baring- 
Gould has brought together in convenient form a great. 
mass of lore concerning the men and women honoured 
in the dedications of those Western churches which have 
long been a standing puzzle. Carantoc and Melor, 
Breoke, Breage and Erth—he knows them all familiarly 
and has set down their stories. Did we dream that 
some were fabulous? Is it not on record that even an 
archbishop, greatly daring, refused to dedicate a 
London church to one of Cornwall’s saints, declared 
her unauthentic (proh pudor !—it would have hurt less 
if he had assailed her character !) and agreed as a com- 
promise on the dedication of ‘‘All Saints,” for amongst 
them of course the congregation could reckon whom 
they pleased? Such outrages upon Western feeling 
will be scarce possible in future. Mr. Baring-Gould 
has cast down the sceptic from his seat and made the 
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heart of the believer to sing for joy. He has lifted a 
reproach from Cornwall. 

Of mines, both ancient and modern, Mr. Baring- 
Gould has many interesting things to say. He is too 
wary to offer battle on the vexed question whether the 
Romans worked the tin. The point is, as he says, 
questionable; yet very strong arguments have been 
produced to show that they did not, notably. of late by 
Mr. J. B. Cornish of Penzance, whose reasoning goes 
to demonstrate that they did not know of its existence. 
Now the Romans certainly had communications with 
Cornwall, where they left behind their pottery, their 
milestones, and perhaps two camps. They had more- 
over a singular genius for discovering all sources of 
profit in the countries which they occupied or visited. 
Elsewhere in England they worked mines with skill and 
industry. Why did they not work the tin if they knew 
itwas there? And if they did not know, is it likely 
that anybody else did? Can it be that Diodorus was 
not thinking of Cornwall when he wrote a certain 
famous passage, that Ictis was not in the West, that 
mining is a comparatively modern art, and even stream 
works less ancient than we think? Surely they who 
set on foot these doubts cannot dare to show their faces 
in broad day at Camborne or S. Just! Of supersti- 
tions and of pilchards, of dialect and holy wells, Mr. 
Baring-Gould discourses freely. On the last-named 
subject he betrays a very pleasing modesty, speaking of 
S. Clether’s Well Chapel as having been recently 
restored. Now it is well known to Western men that 
it is wholly to the energy of Mr. Baring-Gould and in 
some measure to his purse that they owe the rescue of 
that interesting well and chapel from the swamp into’ 
which both had been permitted to subside. They will 
not forget their cause for gratitude. 

There is one other subject on which the puzzled 
traveiler will consult Mr. Baring-Gould with avidity— 
the megaliths, the old stone monuments that dot the 
moors. Here again he will get no certain answer ; 
and that is right, for the age of dogmatising in 
archeology is over and men begin to admit that they 
know nothing. Some day a scholar will chart the 
megaliths completely. Lukis and Borlase began this 
work, but left it incomplete and therefore robbed of 
more than half its value ; for a man wishing to argue 
on the distribution must know as accurately where 
the megaliths are not as where they are. Large maps, 
to which Lord Salisbury referred hysteric politicians, 
may prove to have their use no less in archeology. 
Yet the secret of the stone circles is one which time 
holds tight ; and is little likely to relax within the limit 
of our days on earth. 


A STUDENT-PARSON. 


“Notes on the Translation of the New Testament.” 
By the late Frederick Field. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1899. 7s. net. 


events have again directed public attention 
to the country clergy—their hardships, their 
difficulties, their advantages, their failures. The golden 
age of the country clergy is plainly past. Probably at 
all times the majority were, as now, stricken in pocket, 
a respectable, lethargic body given up to domestic 
affections and parochial routine: but then the dull 
level of the majority was not rarely broken and relieved 
by saintly or scholarly individuals, or even by indi- 
viduals who were both saintly and scholarly. Now the 
country parson of the scholarly type has become the 
rarest of rare birds. The conditions which favoured 
his existence have mostly disappeared. He was gene- 
rated by clerical fellowships, and nourished by college 
livings. He was the creature of endowment and that 
on the generous scale which the niggardly spirit of 
modern radicalism abhors and prohibits. Harried from 
the Universities by ‘‘ Reform,” oppressed in the country 
by poverty, the most distinctive and distinguished type 
of Anglican clergy tends to perish. One of the finest 
specimens of the student-parson passed away in 
Frederick Field, whose learned leisure enriched the 
Church with many works of abiding value, and who 
perpetuated into extreme old age the accurate habits 
and unremitting industry: of-the old-fashioned Cam- 
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bridge scholar. The reprint of the Pars Tertia of the 
‘Otium Norvicense” which was privately circulated 
in 1881 and is now for the first time placed within the 
reach of the general public, will be welcomed not only 
as a valuable addition to the literature of New Testa- 
ment exegesis, but also as an interesting memorial of 
its venerable author. Dr. Field’s brief autobiography, 
originally prefixed to his edition of the Hexapla of 
Origen has been with great advantage reproduced in 
this volume. He describes the life of a scholarly 
country parson, enjoying the ample revenues of a ‘‘ fat 
living” and thus enabled to undertake and carry 
through projects, at once laborious and unremunera- 
tive, highly valuable to the community and yet 
destitute of any element of popularity. For twenty- 
one years he held the college-living of Reepham-cum- 
Kerdiston which, in days when tithe rentcharge was 
commonly above par value, could hardly have been 
worth less than £1,000 per annum. Then, already an 
old man, he determined to devote himself without the 
distraction of a small country parish to his critical 
labours. ‘‘Resignato igitur beneficio meo, e cujus 
amplis reditibus jam omnibus bonis affluebam, Norvicum 
me contuli.” His life was protracted for yet another 
twenty-two years, and to the end he continued his 
work. These notes on the translation of the New 
Testament represent the recreations of an aged scholar 
to whom ‘‘the study of the Greek language and 
literature, especially in connexion with the interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures has been not so much the 
pursuit as the passion of a life protracted far beyond 
the ordinary limits.” He delights to bring together 
for the elucidation of the sacred text passages from 
classical authors, and to apply to the critical problems 
of the New Testament those principles of emendation 
which have made the fame of so many Cambridge 
scholars. Undoubtedly his enthusiasm has its own 
risks: and it is not always safe to follow classical 
precedents when dealing with apostolic Greek : yet Dr. 
Field’s knowledge is so extensive, his sympathies are so 
wide, and his critical instincts so sound that he success- 
fully avoids the perils of his method, and provides a 
book, fragmentary indeed but of permanent worth, 
which all Biblical students will place alongside the works 
of Dr. Field’s younger and more famous Cambridge 
contemporaries. The profession of faith with which the 
autobiography closes is of peculiar interest at the 
present time. Dr. Field was no partisan. In his youth 
he was the colleague of the Tractarians in the Library 
of the Fathers to which he contributed a translation of 
S. Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Pauline Epistles, in his 
old age he was associated with those more courageous 
scholars whose work survives in the Revised Version 
of the Bible. ‘‘ Fidem catholicam, ab Ecclesia Anglicana 
reformata expositam, firmiter teneo. Errores ac 
novitates, qui in tot annorum decursu alter alteri super- 
venerint, sive Evangelicalium (qui nominantur), sive 
Rationalistarum, sive (quod novissimum ulcus est) 
Ritualistarum et Papizantium, preveniente Dei gratia 
feliciter evasi. Jus fasque tum in privatis tum in 
publicis rebus impense amavi: injurias et aggressiones, 
sive regum delirantium, sive plebecule tyrannidem 
affectantis, immitigabili odio ac detestatione prosecutus 
sum.” 


A NIMROD OF FRANCE. 


‘* After Big Game in Central Africa.” By Edouard Foa. 
Translated from the French, with an Introduction 
by Frederic Lees. London: Black. 1899. 21s. 


WE English are not as a rule inclined to look very 

favourably upon works of sport issuing from 
French sources. This is no doubt partly a matter of 
mere insular prejudice. On the other hand it is to be 
said that the sporting methods and equipment of the 
average Frenchman are often very absurd, while a 
good many accounts of French sportsmen abroad have 
been rendered ridiculous either by the sheer exaggera- 
tion of romance or by a sentimental treatment utterly at 
variance with British ideas. 

M. Foa’s work is, however, not at all this kind of 
literature. It is, beyond any possibility of doubt, the 
production, not only of a hard-working explorer 
thoroughly conversant with the toils and dangers of the 
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African interior but of a first-rate sportsman, who, 
without being a butcher, has been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in the pursuit of the rarer and larger of the wild 
fauna of the country. The book is written in that direct, 
matter-of-fact way, which appeals at once to the gunner 
and the naturalist of these islands, and it describes, 
without a trace of exaggeration or unnecessary senti- 
ment, many a scene of interest, danger, or excitement. 
It has, too, the supreme advantage of being illustrated 
by a number of extremely good photographs of African 
big game and scenery. These photographs were 
mainly taken by the author. They are some of the most 
successful pictures of their kind ever secured in 
Africa, and they bear witness in the fullest manner to 
the author’s statements and descriptions. The photo- 
graphs of dead eland, zebra, elephant, rhinoceros, harte- 
beest, buffalo, lion, warthog, sable antelope, waterbuck, 
and other game form indeed an extraordinarily good 
series, the like of which have seldom been secured by 
any one sportsman. And, knowing as we do the diffi- 
culties that surround photography in the African hunt- 
ing veld, we heartily congratulate M. Foa upon them. 
The author has had much experience of the African 
continent. In 1880he travelled through Tunis, Algeria 
and Morocco, while between 1886 and 1890 he made 


‘himself acquainted with the interior of the countries 


between the Ivory Coast and the Niger, as well as 
French Congo and Dahomey. In 1891 he was entrusted 
with a mission of exploration by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, the sporting results of which he embodied 
in his book ‘‘Mes Grandes Chasses dans |’Afrique 
Centrale.” 

The present work deals in the main with sport and 
adventure occurring in the years 1894-97 during an 
interesting amd most arduous piece of travel from the 
East to the West coasts of the Dark Continent. Start- 
ing from the mouth of the Zambesi in August 1894, M. 
Foa first followed the course of that great river, diverg- 
ing in various places. More than a year was spent in 
countries north and north-east of the Zambesi, some of 
them hitherto almost unknown and unexplored. Thence 
M. Foa made his way to Lake Bangweolo and visited 
the source of the Aroangwa. Lake Tanganyika was 
explored, as well as Lake Nyassa. Certain shells 
which the author brought back with him from Tan- 
ganyika assist the theory of Dr. Giinther and other 
naturalists that this vast inland water, lying in the heart 
of Africa, is nothing else than an ancient arm of the sea, 
isolated long ages since by the obtrusion of land. 
From Tanganyika M. Foa passed with infinite labour 
and many difficulties to the Congo. This journey 
occupied him forty-one days, of which twenty were 
spent in traversing a section of the great equatorial 
forest. From the Congo he made his way gradually 
to the West coast. In reward of these wide wan- 
derings and of the numerous astronomical and other 
observations secured, as well as of much laborious map- 
ping, collecting, and note-taking, M. Foa has been pre- 
sented with the gold medal of the Paris Geographical 
Society, while the Brussels and Antwerp Geographical 
Societies have also awarded him medals. These 
rewards are exceedingly well earned. 

The sporting and zoological results of these expedi- 
tions are ample enough. M. Foa shot and collected 
during his three or four years’ wanderings no less than 
1,228 specimens. The more important game animals 
numbered not less than 488, of which 39 were elephants, 
14 rhinoceroses, 19 hippopotami, 16 lions, 56 buffalo, 
28 elands, 62 hartebeests, 43 waterbucks, 23 pookoos 
(a rare kind of antelope), 31 warthogs, 16 koodoos, and 
so forth. Innumerable birds of no less than 233 kinds 
were also obtained for food or collecting purposes : while 
24 animals, including 2 young lions, 2 zebras, a young 
leopard, antelopes, and other interesting creatures were 
captured alive. It is curious to note how scarce giraffe 
seem to have been in the immense stretches of Central 
Africa traversed by M. Foa. The author shot but one 
specimen during the whole of his expedition and makes 
mention of but few troops. It is evident that much of this 
part of Central Africa is not favourable to the existence of 
these singular quadrupeds, which inhabit by preference 
dry, waterless country abounding in acacia forests. It 
is quite clear also, from M. Foa’s narrative—as other 
African hunters have also pointed out—that the stalking 
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of these animals on foot is extremely difficult. In South 
Africa and the Soudan regions, where giraffe are run 
down on horseback, very large numbers of them fall 
victims to mounted hunters armed with rifles. 

M. Foa includes in his work a very useful chapter on 
arms and outfit, a chapter which is well worthy of 
perusal even by English hunters. Concerning rifle 
sights, he writes as follows :—‘‘ As to diamond sights, 
telescopic sights, or others more or less extraordinary 
which imaginative gunsmiths invent at every moment, 
the only object which they reach is, most certainly, the 
pocket of the sportsman. Nothing equals the smalb 
pyramid, surmounted or not by a ball. It is good to have 
it in platinum, in silver, or in ivory, because it stands 
out better; the material of which it is made is a mere 
matter of taste and habit. Diamonds are not worth 
much ; I have tried them, as all other modern inven- 
tions in gunnery, and have returned to the silver sights. 
upon which at night can be placed a large pea in white 
or phosphorescent enamel.” The Boers of South Africa, 
by the way, who may be describe: as the best practical 
sporting rifle shots in the world, prefer—for day shoot- 
ing—an ivory sight to any other. Night shooting is not 
now much followed in South Africa. M. Foa had the 
luck to bag three lions in one morning, a feat not often 
surpassed even by Mr. Selous or any of our great English 
hunters. Night shooting at lions must be exciting enough 
for anyone. The author describes most graphically in 
Chapter IX. his preparations, the shot, the charge of 
the wounded beast, and the subsequent search by torch- 
light. Presently a choking roar of rage is heard from 
the stricken lion. ‘‘ Everyone understands that so well 
that in a moment everybody vanishes. The torch- 
bearers scamper away, the lights go out and leave us 
in darkness, and the most complete silence reigns 
save for the hiccups of the lion, indistinct noises and 
moans, the crackling of shrubs and leaves barely fifty 
yards away. Then the moon sets, leaving everything 
in darkness.” The night passes in this unpleasant 
proximity ; at break of dawn the lion, which had dragged 
itself away, is found and finished off with the *303. 

This is a really excellent sporting book. Mr. 
Frederic Lee’s translation is quite equal to the subject. 
We have only to:complain that no adequate map accom- 
panies the work. 


NOVELS. 
‘*Miss Malevolent.” London: Greening. 1899. 3s. 6d. 


The great novel-reading public which found ‘‘ The 
Hypocrite” to its taste will not be disappointed in the 
author’s latest effort. Who the author is, by this time 
is probably a fairly open secret. ‘‘ Miss Malevolent” 
has in it the makings of a considerable novel: the 
writer has a knack of character presentment which 
means that his people live; he has the dramatic 
instinct; he is at times on the verge of real wit; 
he knows certain phases of literary and artistic life 
well ; and his story is at least original enough to hold 
the interest throughout. ‘‘ Miss Malevolent” being so 
much, we are inclined to complain that it is not more. 
Pruned here, added to there, and touched up in many 
places, it would not leave the impression that it is the 
result of afew days’ scribbling against time. Miss 
Malevolent herself is the very daughter of Ananias : her 
propensity for bearing false witness is amazing. She 
compasses, or seeks to compass, the ruin of the man 
she hates in the appalling assurance that her father 
confessor will grant her absolution. The author says he 
has no ‘‘wish to participate in the high jinks of Mr. 
Walter Walsh or Mr. Samuel Smith,” but his story 
is vividly suggestive of “Secrets of the Confessional” 
and will seriously offend Roman Catholics. Kitty 
Nugent is a striking study of a girl who, as ‘the 
only Waye” said of her, makes herself cheap to half a 
dozen men—‘‘ disgusting the decent ones, because she is 
risky in her talk and behaviour ; and eventually disgust- 
ing the fast ones because she is at bottom perfectly 
virtuous.” Some of the wit to which the characters are 
prone is miserably poor : the author, by praising their 
‘*epigrams” is evidently under the impression that he 
has made his puppets say very clever things; some of 
the best ‘‘mots” are not new. Thus Mrs. Policarp 
unblushingly appropriates so excellent a parody as ‘‘ In 
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the midst of life we are in debt” and the author pro- 
nounces her a wit on the strength of it. The effort to’ 
be epigrammatic and smart is the chief drawback to the 
novel ; it is an offence which the average novel-reader 
will consider venial. 


‘*A Gentleman Player: his Adventures on a Secret 
Mission for Queen Elizabeth.” By R. N. Stephens. 
London: Methuen. 1899. 6s. ° 

Mr. Stephens should give his faculty for romance fair 
play. He has a delightful story to tell of a delightful 
period. Indeed, we are by no means certain that he 
has not quarried from a mine that may yet enrich our 
fiction considerably. But he is overfond of Americanisms 
that are not Elizabethan English and df reminding us 
of to-day when we fain would forget all save the 
yesterday with which he is evidently well acquainted. 

Why, for example, does he suddenly suspend our 

invitation to the inn-yard production of ‘‘ The Battle of 

Alcazar” in order that he may rush like a very Ariel on 

through centuries dragging us after him to chatter 

about Dewey and Sampson? Perhaps the book is 
printed from American plates and supposing some of 
these to have been lost we may account for the notes the 
absence of which is made conspicuous by the numerous 
figure references to them in the text. However the 
story’s the thing here and much may be pardoned where 

-the author is so breezily and healthfully entertaining as 

Mr. Stephens is. Hal Marryot is a goodly young 

gentleman and Mistress Hazlehurst as winsome and 

withal as trying a sweetheart as ever an Elizabethan 


_knight-errant could have wished to set eyes upon. 


‘* Like Another Helen.” By Sydney C. Grier. Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood. 1899. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

This romantic history takes us back to that episode 
in the English occupation of India which centres round 
the tragical incident of the Black Hole in Calcutta and 
ends with the crowning victory of Plassey. Following 
up his previous success in the same direction, the 
author has given a fresh proof of his skill in repro- 
ducing the style and mannerisms of the period to which 
his story belongs. The epistolary form which has been 
adopted in ‘‘ Like Another Helen” is no doubt charac- 
teristic of the time when Richardson’s novels held the 
field : but it is scarcely as suitable for history as it is 
for romance. The sketches of Calcutta society and of 
European life in Bengal in the days of Clive are repro- 
duced with much fidelity from the best authorities and 
they fall appropriately enough into the letters of Miss 
Sylvia Freyne. But when it comes to the political 
intrigues and the military operations of that stirring 
period, some fitter medium is wanted than the letters 
of one young lady of fashion to another. In spite how- 
ever of self-imposed hindrances Sidney C. Grier has 
produced a book which is full of interest both in its fact 
and fiction and deserves to rank high among the novels 
of the season. 


‘When Rogues Fall Out.” 
London; Pearson. 1899. 

As if sufficient attention had not already been 
devoted to the sordid lives of Jack Sheppard and 
Jonathan Wild, Mr. Hatton now trespasses upon the 
preserve so carefully cultivated by Harrison Ainsworth. 
He professes to have been at great pains to consult the 


By Joseph Hatton. 
6s. 


authorities, but he does not convince us that he has ° 


excavated anything new or valuable. This is partly 
because he has not taken sufficient pains to weld his 
story together, partly because he possesses none of the 
instincts of an historian. Rarely have we met with so 
disjointed, inconsequential a narrative, so complete a 
misunderstanding of the comparative values of events 
and incidents. Mr. Hatton is vastly concerned lest we 
shall reproach him with ministering to criminal im- 
pulses, but we can assure him that the possibility of 
evil influence is amply safeguarded by his supreme 
dulness. And the worth of his history may be gauged 
by the fact that he conceives a Jacobin and a Jacobite 
to be synonymous. 


‘Blake of Oriel.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
White. 1899. 6s. 


Miss Sergeant’s book opens well, with a precocious 
Board School boy of conflicting instincts who seems to 
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promise future developments of some interest. _ It is 
something of a disappointment to find him later on, 
turned into a rather crude and conventional villain— 
stealing, bragging and preying upon women. The 
women are modern, with the exception of Blake’s 
mother and aunt. The two beautiful maidens, Anne 
and Clare, simply do not live at all, and the author 
rather obviously does not take much stock in them. 
The corpse-reviving doctor fits awkwardly into the 
story and his achievements strain the reader’s credulity ; 
but Miss Sergeant may be granted to have discovered a 
new thing in the way of sensational ideas. Taking it 
as a whole, her book is neither good nor bad. It is 
pleasantly written, like all her work, but will neither 
add to nor diminish her reputation. 


‘The Indian Bangle.” By Fergus Hume. London: 
Sampson Low. 1899. 3s. 6d. 

With his plot, which is treated with some ingenuity, 
Mr. Hume is unnecessarily prodigal; there is enough 
to serve for half a dozen novels. All the material 
which his readers look for and have learned to expect 
are to be found in full measure in ‘‘ The Indian Bangle :” 
anarchists, murder, mystery, personation, and innumer- 
able surprises. The interest is well sustained, and the 
most exacting cannot complain of want of movement 
or excitement. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“In India.” By G. W. Steevens. London: Blackwood. 
1899. 6s. 

Lightning-conductor of superficial if vivid impressions de 
voyage, Mr. G. W. Steevens succeeds in imparting undeniable 
attraction and suggestiveness to his description of India. His 
pen-pictures of things he saw in that “ inimitable, incongruous ” 
country are admirable. Take a paragraph from the account 
of Delhi. ‘Coming out of the walls still crumbling from 
Nicholson’s cannon, you see mill chimneys blackening the sky. 
Delhi with local cotton they tell you can spin as fine as Man- 
chester. One more incongruity! The iron pillar, the ruined 
mosque, the jewelled halls, the shabby street, and now the 
clacking mill. That is the last of Delhi’s myriad reincarna- 
tions.” Or take a sentence or two from the conclusion of a 
chapter on the District Officer, the personal sign and symbol of 
British government. “ Through all this primitive hospitality, 
primitive corruption, primitive joy and sorrow, moves the 
Father and Mother of District, granting, refusing, punishing, 
fostering. Respected, feared, trusted, to his 00,000 subjects he 
is Omnipotence. He is thirty years old, and has been at this 
kind of work for six years.” Whether Mr. Steevens is equally 
trustworthy when he philosophises on British rule is a matter 
on which there is room for wide divergence of opinion. Is 
British influence declining? He thinks it is. East and West 
in his opinion are as far apart as they were in the days when 
we established our first factory at Surat. Nor has he apparently 
any hesitation in ascribing this state of things to our virtues. 
India to-day is necessarily largely ignorant of the state of 
things from which the British Government rescued the India of 
the past. We have given India justice and peace. “Justice,” 
is Mr. Steevens’ pessimistic conclusion, “ India can do without : 
for peace she does not thank us.” 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” With over 120 designs by three 
brothers George Woolliscroft, Frederick and Louis Rhead. 
London: Pearson. 1899. 7s. 6d. 

This is one of the most disagreeable of the books treated 
with “decorative” illustrations that have yet appeared. That 
drawings and borders so heavy and ugly have met with no 
small amount of praise proves what odd power resides in a 
fashionable word. Call drawing “decorative,” and for the 
moment reviewers do not ask whether it is good bad or 
indifferent. 


“ The Law of Locomotives on Highways.” By H. H. Copnall. 
London : Horace Cox. 1899. 35. 6d. 

Everything that is to be said about the law of locomotives on 
highways is to be found in this little book which is a clear guide 
to the Statutes and the Regulations with the force of statutes that 
have been made under them. There are also given the Model 
Regulations for adoption by County Councils, and issued by the 
County Councils Association and the Model Bye-Laws issued 
by the Local Government Board. 


“A History of Banking in Bristol” by C. H. Cave, with an 
Introduction by Sir Charles D. Cave (Bristol: W. Crofton 
Hemmons) has been privately printed and naturally appeals 
chiefly to the people of Bristol. Its mterest is however not 
exclusive. As the author says “the progress of banking has 
always been bound up with the commercial prosperity of this 
‘country,” and Bristol has played no mean part in furthering 
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Ahat prosperity. The volume covers a period of 150 years, 
contains many excellent portraits of local, banking celebrities, 
and is admirably printed and produced.—Equally local, but of 
rather more general interest, is the Rev. S. P. H. Statham’s 
“History of the Castle, Town and Port of Dover” (London : 
Longmans, Green.’ 1899. 10s. 6d.). Dover was the starting 
point of the Roman occupation of Britain and it has been a 
sort of landing stage in British history ever. since. Mr. 
Statham has been at great pains to collect all available data, 
but the loss and destruction of so many of the Castle records 
have necessarily added considerably to his labours. The British 
Museum furnished some plates of interest.—The third volume 
of “The History of the Church ray np Society” (London : 
Church Missionary Society. 1899. 6s.) carries on the Society’s 
story from 1873 down to the present day. If, here again, as in 
the case of Bristol and Dover, the record is special it none 
the less appeals to a wider circle than its object. 


“The West Indies” by A. K. Fiske (New York: Putnam’s. 
1899). This volume has avowedly been compiled in response 
to America’s new-found interest in the Antilles. Mr. Fiske 
has nothing new to tell us: the ground was well covered by 
the late Mr. Washington Eves, who spent time and money in 
preparing a handbook to the West Indies, which he periodically 
revised. Mr. Fiske makes no mention of Mr. Eves among the 
authorities whose work he says he has consulted.—“ Our Island 
Empire” by Charles Morris (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1899) 
‘is another American handbook which has resulted from the 
war with Spain. Mr. Morris deals with Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. We note that he anticipates 
the possibility that the Cubans may not prove capable of 
self-government. Hence we suppose the inclusion of Cuba in 
“our Island Empire.” 


For This Week’s Books see page 499. 
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CIGARETTE 


| 157“ NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


RED 
WHITE 


é BLUE 


French Coffee. 
Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Barr’s DAFFODILS 


“* That come before the swallow a and take 
The winds of March with beaut 
BARR’'S DAFFODIL CATALOGUE is illustrated with original photographs 
taken at the Long Ditton Nurseries, and contains a iptive List of all the finest 
in a ren the best Novelties for 1899. Free on application. 
SONS, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, foalen. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


SALES EVERY DAY EXCEPTING SATURDAYS. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will Sell by 
Auction at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68 Cheapside, London, E.C., 
day (Saturdays excepted), Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Rasdaven, and other 
Bulbs from Holland, lotted to suit large and smal buyers. 5,000 lots sold weekly. 
Commissions executed = — unable to attend the auctions. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. or es sent on application 
Auction Rooms and a ffices, 67 and 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at THE PyRaAmips.— 
Patronised by Royal Families.—‘‘ By far the most comfortable Hotel in 
Egypt.”—World, 1899. Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and Pro- 
spectus apply to Messrs. PERREAUX & Co. .» 5 Jeffrey's Square, London, E.C. 


Per Dozen 
Bots.  4-Bots. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 


sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
n it will be found superior to wine usually sold at 
ene poem, The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasin number of customers it procures 17/6 9 19 
us in London and the winces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIWERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET STREET. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT, —_ Doors open 7.45.. 


EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN, © 
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THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


YORKSHIRE 
RELISH 


Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 
ENRICHES SOUPS, STEWS, CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, de. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d., is., and 2s. each. 


Beware of Substitutions. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 

LA 
AERTEX SLOTHING CO’S BELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL GELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


THE CELLULAR 


ASSETS, £7,000,000. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE OFFICE 


NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE forms of ASSURANCE, APPEALING 
SPECIALLY to those who desire to combine INVESTMENT 
with FAMILY PROVISION, 


Established 1848. 


PROSPECTUS containing full Table of Rates for the above, and other new 
features, on application to 


JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary, 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 
£85,000,000. 


INVESTED 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803 .—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery e, Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, $300,000. Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


“MY LADY NICOTINE: 


-DPJ.M.BARRIE says:<"WHAT | 
GALL THE AREADIA 1 N 


AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, W. 


OR AGENTS. 
E Pp Pp THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


COMFORTING. 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 


O the Holders of SPEYER & CO.’S Certificates of 
Deposit for Central Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock, issued under 
= Ly — a of Readjustment of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
t ebruary 8, 1 
NOTICE is hereby given that Holders of my al & CO.’'S Certificates of 
Deposit above mentioned may now receive the New Securities to which they are 
entitled upon presentation and surrender of their Certificates of Deposit at the offices 
of the Central Trust Company ofgNew York, in the Ciry of New York; or at 
Messrs. bn os Mills, Currie & Co., €7 Lo Lombard Street, London, E.C., or at the 
—: of the Readjustment Managers in Frankfort-on-the- Main, Amsterdam, and 


SPEYER RROTHERS, 
SPEYER & CO., New York 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort-on- Main. 
TE!XEIRA DE MATTOS "BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEU1SCHE BANK, Berlin. 

Readjustment Managers. 


October 11, 1899. 


Holders of Speyer & Co.'s Certificates of Deposit for the above*Common Stock 

the same at the BaAnkinG House of Messrs. Gryn, Mitts, Currie & 
., are notified that the new 4 per cent. Southern Pacific Company Bonds, being 

in denominations of $1,000 and 500 each, non-interest-bearing scrip exchangeable 
in round amounts for definitive Bi nds will be issued for fractional amounts of new 
Bonds. Holders entitled to fractions of Bonds may either sell the same to MEssrs. 
Gtyn, Mixts, Currie & Co. for account of the Re -adjusiment Managers or may 
chase from them such amounts as may be necessary to entitle them to an entire 


Holders transmitting Certificates of Depesit by post shou'd ind cate whether they 
wish to sell or buy such fractions ; and whether they wish the new securities sent by 
——_ post at their own risk. 

ificates will be received between the hours of ro and ; (Saturdays excepted), 
Forms for listing and on r- 
essrs. Glyn, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES calling at, at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, COLOMBO. 


. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers : { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch or to 
panes Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


AL AWD 


is admitted the fession to be the 


CHLORODYNE 2: ana valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE Diphth 


Diphtheria, Fever, 

effectually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYNE Hysteria," palpation, “ana 


Meningitis, &c. 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her ——— s Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was RODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—-Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Caution.—“ Vice- Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 
BrowNE was of Cutoropyng, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was 7 veh untrue ; which, he to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Zimes, 13 July, 

Sold in bottles at 1s. x4d., +» 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “ Dr. Browne's ‘CHLoRODYNE” on the Government 
edical T ‘estimony accompanies 

Sore MANUFACTURER— 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 


90 Branches in South Africa. 


This k grants draft 
Free State, Rhodesia, and 
for fixed periods. 


J. London Manager. 
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BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER. 


Pictures and Studies of Life in Johannesburg. 
By ANNA, ComMTEssE DE BREMONT. 


New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations of an my as it is 

to- day , and as it was ten years ago. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

*.° The Comtesse de Bremont knows more about b ag a African affairs than any 

er woman writer in the world. She has recently been consulted by the War 
Office on the present crisis in the Transvaal. 

The Review of Reviews said of the first Edition :—‘‘ Considered apart from its 
merits as a story, which are by no means inconsiderable, this work possesses special 
value as being a vivid and accurate picture of life in the South African goldfields in 
Johannesburg.’ 


IN MONTE CARLO. 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, Author of “Quo Vadis.” 


First Edition exhausted three days ~~ publication. Second Edition now ready, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ The publication of this book must be regarded as a 
literary event of first rate importance. It is beyond all question the work of a great 
artist. It is subtly analytical and psychologically true......The story is meme | in- 
teresting. There are wise sayings and occasional epigrams. The clear, able, and 
convincing portrayal of the two Jeading characters gives the book its chief v: value, 
and the thumbnail. sketches of Mrs. Elzen’s lovers are wholly admirable.” 


JUST OUT. 
MISS MALEYOLENT. 
A Story of London Life. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HYPOCRITE.” 
Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HYPOCRITE. 
A Realistie Story of Modern Life in Oxford and London. 


oa Edition now ready. Sixth Edition inthe press. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A Cuurcn or ENGLAND CLERGYMAN’s Opinion oF THE “ Hypocrite” 
think ‘ The Hypocrite’ a wonderful picture of human deterioration, but it is not 
body that can bear to look upon the seamy side of life. Most readers are 
cued when it is put so vividly and so nakedly before their eyes. If I were to 
quote the passages to which objection seems to he cake taken in a sermon, most of the 
— tion would walk out. You will say there are offensive s in the 
wor ut they are never read, and, if they were, the effect woul a, same, 
=v. f those who have had similar experiences, the story might b ‘ood, The 
, and intention of the author are right ; they are manifestly high and noble. The 
book cannot truthfully be called an immoral book, but to people of limited experi- 
ence it is evidently very offensive. I do not see how it could be made more agree- 
able to them re injuring it asa work of art. I shall look forward eagerly to 
the appearance of ‘ Miss Malevolent.’ The author of ‘The Hypocrite’ is capable 

of splendid work.” 


London : GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED CASSELL AND COMPANY. 


| 
Notice.—The new novel by 4. T. QUILLER COUCH 
(Q) entitled “THE SHIP OF STARS” will 


be published next week, price 6s. 


FRANK STOCKTON. 


Wotice.—The new novel by FRANK STOCKTON 
entitled “THE VIZIER OF THE TWO- 
HORNED ALEXANDER,” with 21 Full-page 
Illustrations, has just been published, price 6s. 


Just published. 
JENETHA’S VENTURE. 


By Colonel HARCOURT. 6s. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 


By ALIX KING. 6s. 


AND FINE LINEN. 


By WM. PIGOTT. 6s. 


A BITTER HERITAGE. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 6s. 
(This work has already been reprinted to meet the increasing demand.) 


Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A 
MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
‘By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
Ready shortly. 
ROXANE. 
By LOUIS CRESWICKE. 6s. 


PURPLE 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD.: London, Paris, New York and 
Melbourne. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 


In Five Volumes. 
Large post 8vo. with Map, 6s. per volume. 
Volumes One and Two Now Ready. 


VOLUME I. 


CEYLON, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


IN DIA, BRITISH NORTH BORNEO, HONG KONC. 
With an Introduction by Sir RAYMOND WEST, LL.D., K.C.LE. 


With Two Maps. ':, Large post 8vo. 6s. 


VOLUME Ii. 


BRITISH AFRICA. 


With an Introduction by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., and Four 
Maps. Large post 8vo. 6s. , 


The five volumes will constitute a survey of the British Empire by 
the most distinguished and experienced writers upon Imperial interests. 
Every care has been taken to avoid the dry-as-dust method of statistics, 
and the articles will be found not only complete and minutely informa- 
tive, but also attractive in exposition, genial, and eminently readable. 
It is improbable that so much information of so essential a character 
has ever been brought together into so small a compass, and the 
volumes will be found to present a study of the life, resources, and 
future prospects of the British Empire unparalleled for accuracy, dignity, 
and charm. Each volume has explanatory maps, so that no detail is 
omitted that may conduce to a rapid comprehension of the large and 
fruitful topic under discussion. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers or the Publishers. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DIANA TEMPEST. 


Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 6s. [Ready October 24. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A SON OF EMPIRE.” 


The_ Colossus 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. [Ready October 17. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. 


By Marte Von Bunsen. ' [October 17. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND IMPERIALIST. 


A Memoir. By the Right Hon. Eart Grey. With Portrait and Map. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Daily News.—“ A deeply 
Daily Chronicle. —** A handsome tribute to the memory of a strong and interest- 
ing personality.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter, Jup1rH ANNE 
ERIVALE. Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: 


An Account of the “ Tourmaline” Expedition to Sus. By Henry M. Grey, a 
Member of the Expedition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


TANGWEERA: 


A Life among Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast of Central America, 
By C. Napier BeE.t, M.I.C.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. [October 17. 


BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


By Rev. James Fett. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS OF CEORCE CRABBE. 


electe and Edited by Bernarp Hotianp, M.A. With Seven Phot 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. (October 17. 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEprorp STREET. 


[October 17. 
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The Saturday Review. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


VOLUME II. READY OCTOBER 24. 


TH 


E 


ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Edited by LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Small Folio, bound in leather, with a my Fagen ong from an historic binding, gilt 
top. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME Il. 


ON THE BINDING. 

A MINIATURE MOLocH . 

Tue Etrrick SHEPHERD . 

MYTHS OF THE MAGNET . ‘ 

SELECTIONS FROM.THE LETTERS 
OF GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF 
DEVONSHIRE 

A Poet’s PRAYER . 

Some REALITIES OF THE PIL- 
GRIM’S PROGRESS 

LA BRUYERE . 

On CAMEOS, WITH’ SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE MARL- 
BOROUGH GEMS 

THE ORIENTAL CHARACTER . 

A GARDEN AND A FARM IN 
Nortu ITALy 

RIDET OLYMPUS 

NATURAL SELECTION IN 
TURE 

ANGLING Days . 


Sir HENRY IRVING . 

A JOURNEY THROUGH Anys- 
SINIA 

THE CASE OF DREYFUS, A JUDI- 
CIAL ERROR 


IMPRESSIONS AND OPIN!ONS 
NOTES ON THE POoORTRaITS 


Cyrit DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 

Sir Hucu GILZEAN-REID 

SILVANus P. THompson, F.R.S. 

EDITED BY THE DUCHESS OF 
DEVONSHIRE 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
James F. FASHAM 


THE Ear OF CREWE, K.P. 
Cyrit Davenport, F.S.A. 
J. L. Gorst 


ALETHZA WIEL 


J. LocKE 
W. Brook ADAMS 


F. B. Monry Coutts 
L. F. AUSTIN 
Lorp Lovat 


J. CoRNELY 


LIONEL Cust, F.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SEVEN PHOTOGRAVURES AFTER 


FEDERIGO ZUCCARO 
Str JosHuUA REYNOLDS 


ONE OF THE MARLBOROUGH Gams 


Van Dyck 
GorRDON CRAIG 
ANTONIO Moro, &c. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 


GiLBerT WHITE. 


Edited by Grant Allen. 


With upwards of 200 Illustrations 


mund H. New. Containing Photogravure Portraits of Thomas Pennant 
and Daines Barrington (White's Fellow Naturalists), White’s ‘‘ Observations on 
Nature,” and Poems ; and some hitherto unpublished Notes by Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge. Uniform "with “ Walton's Angler.” Fcap. 4to. 568 pages, bound 
in buckram. rs, net. , 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Essays on 


Sats jects connected with it. ByS. R. Mairianp, Author of ‘‘ The Dark Ages.” 


an Introduction by Rev. A. W. Hutton. 


6s. net. 


seid was a —- critic, and has to be reckoned with b be 4 all real 
i 


students of the Reformation. 


did more than almost any man to discr 


t at the 


beginning of the Queen’s reign that tradition of the Reformation which is once more 
coming into vogue amongst people who shut their i to more than one side of a 
—_ and do a copy his example by an appeal to the original materials of 


story.” — Sz 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS AND THE 


WORLD'S PEACE. By Cuar.es WALDSTEIN, Slade Professor at Cambridge 


University. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other Essays 


and Sketches. By SrEPpHEN Gwynn, Author of a The Repentance of a Private 
Secretary.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


OSBERN AND URSYNE. A A Drama i in Three Acts by 


Joun Oxtver Hosses. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. With 


roo full-page Illustrations, Title- 
Percy Uni 
Fcap. 4to. 


Frontispiece, and Cover Design b: 
with “A Hundred Fables of 


PIERRETTE: Fairy ‘Stories. By Henry pe VERE 


SracrooLte. With 20 full- 


Illustrations and Cover Design by Charles 


Robinson. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE 
Beard, Sleeping Beauty, 
and covers, together with collective 
newly written 
volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


and Baby’s Own Alphabet. 
by Water Crane. In parts 


BOOK. Containing Blue 
Complete-with end papers 
" papers, decorative cloth cover and 
separatély 1s. each; in 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Sain and New York. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Embroidery and Lace: their Manufacture and History (Ernest 
Lefébure and Alan S. Cole, revised edition). Grevel. 7s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance, 1508-1546: a Bio- 
graphy (Richard Copley Christie. New edition). Macmillan. 
Ios. net. 

Hubert Hervey, Student and Imperialist : 
Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (Francis Seymour Stevenson). 
Macmillan. Ios. net. 


a Memoir (Earl Grey). 


FICTION. 


A Loyal Little Maid (Sarah Tytler), 2s. 6d. ; Boys of the Priory 
School (Florence Coombe), 2s. 6d. ; The King’s Signet (Eliza F. 
Pollard), 3s. 6¢@.; With Shield and Assegai (Captain F. S. 
Brereton), 3s. 6d. ; Wynport College (Frederick Harrison), 5s. ; 
No Surrender ! A Tale of the Rising in La Vendée (G. A. Henty), 
5s. ; Won by the Sword (G. A. Henty), 6s. ; A Roving Commis- 
sion (G. A. Henty), 6s. London: Blackie. 

In the Mahdi’s Grasp (G. Manville Fenn), 5s. ; Sappers and Miners 
(G. Manville Fenn), 5s. ; Cuthbert Hartington (G. A. Henty), 
5s. ; Fortune’s Wheel (Eliza F. Pollard), 2s. ; A Lady of High 
Degree (Jennie Chappell), 3s. 6d.; A Puritan Wooing (Frank 
Samuel Child), 2s. ; Loyal: a Story of a Mercantile Marine 
Officer (Arthur Collard), 2s. 6d. London: Partridge and Co. 

His Little Royal Highness (Ruth Ogden), 3s. 6d@.; The Old Pin- 
cushion (Mrs. Molesworth), 3s. 6@.; Black Puppy (Theodora 
Elmslie), 3s. 6d. ; Out on the Pampas (G. A. Henty), 3s. 6a. ; 
The Little Lady of Lavender (Theodora C. Elmslie), 35. 6¢.; Cross 
Purposes (Emma Marshall), 5s. ; In Times of Peril (G. A. Henty), 
3s. 6d. ; The Castaways (Harry Collingwood), 5s. ; Shipmates 
(Hugh St. Leger), 5s. London: Griffith, Farran, Browne, 
and Co. 

An Angel Unawares: a Lincolnshire Story (C. E. C. Weigall), 2s. ; 
Grandfather’s Secret (Catherine E. Mallandaine), 2s. 6d. ; 
Mirango, the Man-Eater: a Tale of Central Africa (C. Dudley 
Lampen), 2s. 6d. ; Talitha’s Weird Vision, &c. (Frances Hariott 
Wood), 2s. ; Out ‘of the Net (Austin Clare), 2s. S.P.C.K. 

Stories from the Northern Sagas (Selected from various Translations 
and Edited by Albany F. Major and E. E. Speight). Horace 
Marshall. 1s. net. 

The Bishop’s Shadow (I. T. Thurston), 35. 6¢.; A Very Rough 
Diamond (Florence Warden), 2s. 6d. ; All Sorts(L. T. Meade), 
6s.; In the Year of Waterloo (O. V. Caine), 6s. London: 
Nisbet. 

The Jamesons (Mary E. Wilkins). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Human Interest: a Study in Incompatibilities (Violet Hunt). 
Methuen. 6s. 

White Ivory and Black (Tom Bevan, E. H. Burrage, and J. A, 
Higginson). Partridge. 3s. 

The Doctor (H. De Vere Stacpoole). 35. 6d. 

Miss Malevolent. Greening. 35. 6d. 

An Adventuress (L. T. Meade). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Children of Wrath (J. Provand Webster). Routledge. 6s. 

My Lady Ruby and John Basileon, Chief of Police (G. F. Monks- 
hood), 3s. 6@; Zovastro(C. J. Thompson), 3s. 6d. ; Weird Well 
(Mrs. Alec. McMillan), 35. 6d. Greening. 

Ivanhoe (Sir Walter Scott). Dent. 45. 6d. net. 

Resolved to be Rich (Edward H. Cooper). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Petrified Eye, andjother Naval Stories (W. P. Drury). Charpen- 
tier and Co. 2s. 6d. 

The Pickwick Papers (New ‘Century Library. Dickens). Nelson. 

The House by the Lock (Mrs. C. N. Williamson). Bowden. 6s. 

The Prince’s Story Book (Edited by G. L. Gomme). Constable. 6s. 

For the Old Flag (C. R. Fenn). Sampson Low. 

King Raddima’s Word (R. Thynne), 3s. 6d¢.; The Dacoit’s Mine 
(C. R. Kenyon), 3s. 6d. John Hogg. 

Lady Barbarity (J. C. Snaith). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Scarlet Woman (Joseph Hocking). Bowden. 35. 6d. 

Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen (Translated by Mrs. E. 
Lucas). Dent. 5s. 

Ned Leger (G. Manville Fenn). §.P.C.K. 3 

The Taming of the Jungle (C. W. Doyle). Constable. 

ne Children (Maria Louisa Charlesworth). 


Unwin. 


35. 6a. 
Ward, Lock. 


! Greening. 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of France (Stanley Weyman. Popular 
edition), 3s. 6d. ; Jenetha’s Venture (Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt), 
6s. ; The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander (Frank Stockton), 
6s. London: Cassell. 

Eureka (Owen Hall). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


HIsToRY. 
The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century (Henry Grey 
Graham. 2 vols.). Black. 245. 
The Peasants’ Rising and The Lollards (Edited by Edgar Powell and 


G. M. Trevelyan). Longmans. 6s. net. 
Johnson Club Papers (By Various Hands). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

County Histories of Scotland: Prehistoric Scotland (Robert Munro). 
Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 

Oxford University College Histories: Magdalen (Rev. H. A. Wilson). 
Robinson. 5s. net. 


(Continued on page 500.) 
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The English Radicals : 7 Historical Sketch (C. B. Roylance Kent). 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

British Empire Series: Vol, I :—India, lon, Straits Settlements, 
British North Borneo, Hong Kong. Vol. II. :—British Africa. 
Kegan Paul. 6s. each. 

The Roman be Hee of Appian of Alexandria (Translated from the 
Greek Horace White 2 Vols. Vol I. :—The Foreign 
Wars. Vol II. :—The Civil Wars). Bell. 12s. 

Founders of the Empire (Philip Gibbs). Cassell. 15. 8d. 


Books. 


Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition (G. R. Carpenter). 
New York : Macmillan Co. . 6d. 

The Elements of Physics for Use in High Schools (Henry Crew). New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 6s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


An Outline Sketch: Psychology for Beginners (Hiram M. Stanley). 
Chicago : Open Court Publishing Company. 2s. 

Matter, Ether, and Motion (Professor A. E. Dolbear), 5s. ; Romance 
of Science Series: Our Secret Friends and Foes (Percy Faraday 
Frankland. Fourth edition, enlarged), 3s. S.P.C.K. 

Field and Folklore (Harry Lowerison) ; Popular Studies in Mythology, 
Romance, and Folklore (Nos. 1 and 2). David Nutt. 6d. each. 

‘Researches in the History of Economics (Ernest Nys). Black. 6s. 

Manual of Mythology in Relation to Greek Art (Maxime Collignon. 
Translated and enlarged by Jane E. Harrison). Grevel. 7s. 6d. 

Statistics and Economics (Richmond Mayo Smith). New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 12s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The First Epistle to the Thessalonians (Rev. G. W. Garrod). Mac- 
millan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Jacob at Bethel: the Vision—The Stone—The Anointing (A. Smythe 
Palmer). Nutt. 25. 6d. 

Church and Faith. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church (Roundell, First Earl of Selborne). 
Macmillan. 35. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


The Log of a Sea-Waif (Frank T. Bullen). Smith, Elder. 8s. 6d. 
Peaks and Pines: another Norway Book (J. A. Lees). Longmans. 


VERSE. 


The Hill of Visions, &c. (J. Harrington Lenane). Kegan Paul. 
5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Collectanea : Essays, Addresses, and Reviews (Perceval M. Laurence). 
Macmillan. Ios. net. 

Egypt, Present Day (F. C. Renfield). Macmillan. 10s. net. 

Fairies, Elves, and Flower Babies (Marion eo -Dunlop and 
Marion Rivett-Carnac). Duckworth. 35. 6a. 

= - South Africa, The (1899-1900 edition). Sampson Low. 


Good I citizenship (Edited by Rev. J. E. Hand. Preface by Rev. 
Charles Gore). George Allen. 6s. net. 

Heine’s Prose (A. B. Faust). New York: The Macmillan Co. 3s. 6d. 

How Music Developed (W. J. Henderson). Murray. 6s. 

London Souvenirs (C. W. Heckethorn). Chatto om Windus. 6s. 

London University Guide and Calendar, 1899-1900. Univ. Corr. 
Coll. Press. 

New — Combination Movement, the (E. J. Smith). Rivingtons. 


P. oa O. Pocket Book (Second Issue). 1899. 

Politics, First Principles in (Wm. Samuel Lilly). Murray. 14s. 
Reign of George VI., The, 1900-1925: a Forecast Written in the 
Year 1763 (Republished by C. Oman). Rivingtons. 2s. 6d. 
Segunda Parte del Ingenioso Caballero Don Quixote de la Mancha 
(Por Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Autor de su Primera Parte). 
ee Impreso por T. Y. A. Constable. Londres: Nutt. 


Suffolk “Deeds (Liber X.). Boston: Municipal Printing Office. 

Taxation (J. C. Graham, 3rd Edition. Revised by M. D. Warming- 
ton). King and Son. 2s. 

The tras of Our Ancient Churches (Sarah Wilson). Constable. 


The Temple Classics :—Feats on the Fjord (Harriet Martineau) ; 
Tales from Shakespeare (Charles and The Lamb) ; The Heroes 
(Charles Kingsley). Dent. 2s. net each. 

The Sonnets of William — Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


The Classical Review, 1s. 6d. 
New Century Review, 6d. 
The a 6d. 

The s Magazine, 6d. 

phical Journal, 2s. 

The fom: 35 cents. 
Piccadilly Magazine, 6d. 
The Educational Review, 4d. 


A SELECTION FROM 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
UNIFORM WITH THE TWO VOLUME EDITION OF MAHAN’S 
“NELSON.” 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 


WELLINGTON. The Restoration of the Martial Power of Great Britain, 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERbpERT MaxweELt, Bart., M.P. Profusely Illustrated 
with Maps, Battle Plans, Photogravures. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

(Ready in October. 


LIFE OF NELSON. By Captain A. T. 


MAHAN, U.S.N. The New, Revised, and much Cheaper Edition, omens 
in 1 vol. of over 750 pages, 12s. 6d. net. With a New Preface. The Illustra- 
tions and Battle Pians as in the 2 vol. 36s. Edition. (Ready. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD 


BICKERSTETH, late Bishop of South Tokyo. By Rev. SamuEL BickEr- 
STETH. Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, and Half-tone Reproduc- 
tions. Demy 8vo. rcs. 6d. net. LReady in October. 


NICOLAS POUSSIN: his Life and 


WORK. By Euizasetu H. Denio, Ph.D. With 8 Photogravures. 
Medium 8vo. Volume, 12s. 6d. net. [& 
EDITION DE LUXE, crown 4to., strictly limited to Eighty-five ‘coke 

Sixty for the United Kingdom and Twenty- five for America. Two Guineas net. 


HISTORY. 
VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By Witttam Larrp Clowes, 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from 
contemporary and authentic sources. Each Volume is complete in itself, with 
an Index, and orders are taken either for Sets or for separate Volumes. Vols. I. 
to IV. now ready. Vol. V. in December. Royal 8vo. 25s. each net. 
‘A worthy memorial of our naval history..,...Will take high rank among the 
literary achievements of the Victorian era. A work that must now be regarded as 
indispensable to serious students of English history.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE DOWNFALL OF SPAIN. Naval 


History of the Spanish American War. By H. W. Witson, Author of “‘ —_ 
clads in Action.” With Maps, Charts, Battle Plans, and numerous Full- 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. r4s. net. [Ready shortly. 


OUR NAVY FOR A THOUSAND 


YEARS (KING ALFRED TO KHARTOUM). By Captain S. Earpey- 
Witmor. With many Illustrations of Ships, showing their progressive stages 
from century to century. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Ready shortly. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


QUINFORD. By Artuur H. Hotmes. Crown 8vo. 


in a Decorated Binding.. Price Six Shillings. (Ready. 


THE [ccc “Full of clever passages......The book is from a 
knowing 


HEAVENS OF BRASS. By W. Scorr Kine. 


Crown 8vo. in a Decorated Binding. Price Six Shillings. [Wednesday next. 


**SIXPENNY BELLES LETTRES.” 
OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. By T. W. H. 


Crostanp. Fep. 8vo. Paper Wrapper. Price Sixpence Net. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Decidedly witty.” 
[Second edition ready. 
FIFTY FABLES. By T. W. H. Crosianp. 
Fcap. 8vo. Paper Wrapper. Price Sixpence Net. (Wednesday next. 
*,* In response to many requests the Publishers have arranged to issue 
“ Stxpenny Belles Lettres” in ea” in full cloth. Price One Shilling Net. 


BAYREUTH AND MUNICH: a Travelling 


Record of German Operatic Music. By VERNON BLACKBURN. Imp. 16mo. 
Boards, price One Shilling Net. [Next week. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ARTISTS LIBRARY. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Rocer E. Fry. Three 


Photo: vures and Twenty other Full-page Plates. Fcap. 4to. (84 x 6 inches). 
Cloth back, price Two Shillings and Sixpence Net. Uniform with 


HOKUSAI. ByC. J. Hormzs. With Twenty Full- 
ye > Plates (Four of how are in Colours). Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
et. Number One of The Artist’s Library. 
Vols. 111.-VILI. of this Library are in active preparation. They are ‘‘ Goya,” 
y Witt RoTHENSTEIN ; by T. SturGe Moore; “A Yred Stevens, 
D. S. MacCott; “Fokn Cozens,” by LAuRENCE Binyon ; “Piero della 
by H. P. ‘Horne ; and “ Constable, ” by C. J. 


The Foremost Art Magazine and Review. 


THE DOME: a Monthly Magazine and 
Review of Architecture, Literature, Music, and 2. Graphic Arts. Fcap. 4to. 
One Shilling Net. (Wo. 12 on Tuesday. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“No one of an artistic taste cun afford 
to ignore this unique publication.” 

THE DOME (Old Series 1897-98). The Publishers have succeeded in making up a 
limited number of complete sets of the First Series of The Dome which are now 
for sale in handsome gilt-topped canvas-bound volumes (8} x 6} x 2 inches). 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence each Net. 


RUE. Poems by Laurence Housman. Imp. 16mo. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence Net. [October 25. 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 
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DIGBY, LONG & COS NEW BOOKS. 
ADVENTURES OF ROSALIE STUART. By W. 


Suaw, Author of ‘‘ Golden Dreams and Waking Realities.” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle says : “‘ This rattling story.” 
The Literary World says: “‘ A graphic tale.” 


THE DESIRE OF MEN: An Impossibility. By 


Mrs. L. T. Meape, Author of *‘ The Medicine Lady,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


(Third Edition in preparation. 
THE MYSTERY OF MONKSWOOD. By Mrs. 


LopcE, Author of “The Mystery of a Crescent,” “A Son of the 
s,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth; 66. dSecond Edition. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “ Ag hi 


THE PRINCE’S FEATHERS. By LeirH-ADAMSs, 


Author of ‘Bonnie Kate,” ‘‘ Accessory after the Fact,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 


ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. By F. W. Rosinson, 


Author of ‘ Grandmother’ s Money,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [S4ortly. 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Ricuarp Bacor. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. Lust out. 


BEYOND. THESE DREAMS. By. G. BERESFORD FITz- 
Grra.p, Author of “An Odd Career,” ‘‘The Stigma,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. [Next week. 


WHERE THE WAYS PART. By Berrua M. M. 


MrnikeEn, Author of “ An English Wife,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


“ A capital book fo: =m, well written, simple, and fall of of incident. It is very 
—— bound, and would make a delightful presentation volume.” —Liverpool 
‘ourier, 


THE ARCHDEACON’S DAUGHTERS, AND OTHER 


STORIES. A. Muscrave. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Punch says : ‘‘ The book is well worth reading.” 


THE ROMANCE OF NUN’S HOLLOW. By Riera, 
Author of ‘* The Rogue’s Punishment,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. oe il 


TRESPASSERS WHO WERE PROSECUTED. By 
Grant, Author of A New Woman Subdued,” &c. 


TEMPEST-TOSSED. By M. E. Wivcuester, Author 
of ‘* Little King Rannie,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
By New Wynn 


GREEK PEASANT STORIES. 
Wit.iams, Author of ‘‘ The Bayonet that Came Home,” “‘ The Green Field,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ust out. 


IN THE KINGS FAVOUR. By J. E. Muppock. 
Crown’8vo. cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 
CARTER PLATT 
THE TUTTLEBURY. TROUBLES. By the Author of 
“The Tuttlebury Tales,” &c. Pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


“‘ The only adequate exposition in English of the principles of the new h 
and their to the facts which are embraced in the subject." — The 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. A Compen- 
dium of Geographical Information. Written by 70 of the foremost Geographers, 
Explorers, Statisticians, Consuls, &c. ited by HuGu Ropert Mit, Se 
1,110 pages, demy 8vo. with 488 Illustrations, rss. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey. 120 a of Maps, with Index of 35,000 
Places. Edited by J. G. BaRTHOLOMEW, F S. Crown folio, cloth extra, 
16s, net ; half-morocco, 18s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THE BOOK OF CRICKET. A Gallery of Famous 


Players. Edited by C. B. Fry. Copiously Illustrated and magnificently 
printed on Superfine Art Paper. 256 pages, crown folio, handsomely bound in 
cloth, with gilt leaves, r2s. 6d. net. 


THE NAVY AND ARMY ILLUSTRATED, Vol. VIII. 


(March 2sth to September 16th, 1899). 624 illustrated pages, crown folio, cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 18s. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. About 


400 pages, demy 4to. with upwards. of sco original Illustrations. Beautifully 
printed on Superfine Art Paper. Price 15s. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and other Verses. By 


Rupyarp Kipiinc. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT. 


As told by Himself. 396 pages, with 46 Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 6s.. 
THE NEW DICTIONARY. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. To which are added selected lists of proper 


names, with phonetic pronunciation, and abbreviations in common use, with 
their meanings. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 


LIGHT, SHADE, AND SHADOW. With Introductory 


Model’ Drawing, Models, and Casts, a 
numerous Illustrations. 224 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d 


** Will be found especially valuable to A rt Students, and Pupil and 
Assistant Teachers. 


THE STORY OF ICE IN THE PRESENT AND PAST. 


4 Wituiam A. Brenp, B.A. With 37 Illustrations. Being No. 24 of the 
Library of Useful Stories. Pott 8vo. cath, on. 


7-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. 


Joun Skearinc. With 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Now ready. 

STANFORD'S NEW LARGE SCALE MAP TO 
ILLUSTRATE the CRISIS in SOUTH AFRICA, showing the Oran 
Free State, the Southern Part of the South African peer 3 (Transvaa’ | 
the Northern Frontier of Cape Colony, the whole of Natal and Basutoland, an 
Delagoa Bay in Portuguese East Africa. First Edition, without hills, and 
coloured. Size, 2 by 27 inches ; scale, 16 miles to an inch. Prices : Coloured 
sheet, 3s. ; post free, packed on roller, 3s. 6d. ounted to fold in case, 6s. ; 
post free, 6s. 4d. a on board, 7s. 2 ecg on roller and varnished, gs. 

t ready, 1S., per post 1 

THE SEAT OF WAR. The DAILY CHRONICLE 
MAP of the SEAT OF WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, compiled from Official 
Sources, and showing all the places of present interest. Size, 27 by 30 inches ; 
scale, 22 miles to an inch, 


Recently published. 

THE TRANSVAAL.—STANFORD’S MAP of the 
SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC, 1899, showing the places of present interest, 
the railways to , and the boundaries of the surrounding States, with great 
clearness and detail. One sheet : 40 by 31 inches ; 16 miles to an inch. Prices : 
Coloured sheet, 8s.; per post, packed on roller, 8s. ’sd. Mounted to fold in case, 
12s. ; per post, 12s. 3d. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 15s. 

Also recently published. 

SOUTH AFRICA.—STANFORD’S MAP of BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA, embracing the whole of British Territory in South Africa. 
The latest boundaries are given, and gy > are inserted to date, 1899. One 
sheet, 30 by 22 inches; 94 miles to an inch. Prices : One sheet, coloured, 3s. ; 
per post, packed on roller, 3s. 5d. Mounted to fold in case, 5s.; per post, 5s. 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
(Complete List of South African Maps free on application.) 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN is COLONIES, AMERICA, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen ‘Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, LonDoON.” Code: Unicops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and of 2 27 and West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRA DON, W.C. desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to oo excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for oe the most favourable 

terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


ATURDAY REVIEW.—FOR SALE. 79 bound 
from cOMmencement November to June 1895.—WILSON, 
Basinghall Street, London. 


PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


ENGLISH SATIRES. Selected and Edited b y OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, M.A. New —_ of the “‘ Warwick Library of English Litera- 
ture.” Crown 8vo. cloth 3s. 


BRITISH FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Rev. Warp- 


Law Tuompson and Rev. A. N. Jonnson, M.A. New Volume of the 
* Victorian Era Series.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


By GrorcE TowNsEND WARN&R, M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow. ” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
‘* A volume which, to our mind, all competitors. 
nently workmanlike in form and 
om mapped out and carefully worked We cordially 
Mr. Warner's work.” —Oa/ord Magazine. 


is emi- 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. ByG. 
With Tables, Summaries, Maps, Notes, &c. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH PROSE. A New 
Theoretical and Practical Treatise on English Composition. By W. A. 
BrockincTton, M.A., formerly Lecturer on English at Mason College, 
Birmingham. ‘Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“We have seldom met a more useful and practical treatise......We hope the work 
will have the wide circulation which it deserves.” —Manchester Courier. 


A PRIMER OF HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


‘ An eminently satisfactory historical French grammar.”—Notes and Queries. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SCIENCE. A Coriplete 
and valuable Scheme of Lessons on the Science of Daily 
Life. By A. ABBotT .,and ARTHUR Key, M With Introduction by 
T. G. Roorer, H.M. is. “Sen 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“We do not remember ever to have. met a manual for 


clearly as this volume how the principles of —_ may 
practical manner on the affairs of daily life.” —Sfe. 


inners which shows so» 
brought to bear in a 


London: BLACKIE AND SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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— 


The Estate Gold Mining Company 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1) LIMITED. 


OAPITAL - - - - £200,000. 


DIRECTORATE: 


| W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
1 E. BOUCHER. PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 


j W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 
| AN UD 
| HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. eection 
Tolstoi, 
i LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. a Kipling. 
ITS 
life 
1 sary fort 
Richard 
i and as or 
fe 
7. REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1899. = 
States, n 
AND REVENUE. SORTING. 
Ore raised from the Mine .. el plete coll 
120 Stamps. Milled, 19,133 Tons. Waste sorted out (equal to 26°87 | per cent.) oa « « « Shs ee 
Sorted ore sent to mill ont on ose oe 19,204 ture itsel 
WORKING EXPENSES. Ore in bins at Battery rst August pom wo th 
ventur 
. Cost. Cost per ton. 21,156 , meditatic 
| To Mining on co 6s. rr*sood. | Orecrushed for August ... 195833 “ still pres 
Hauling and Pumping ose 4260 os. 5°344d. OVER 
Sorting, Tramming Crushing ... 641 3 4 os. 8'043d. | Balanceinbins rst September ... 25023 royal oct 
Development ... 1,138 8 8 1s. 2°280d. most sen 
» Milling ... us ose 1,451 3 10 1s. 6°203d DELI 
Concentrates 249 9 10 os. 3°130d. MILL. inted 
Mul Waser § 3,288 120 Stamps ran 30 days 2 hours crushing én 19,733. tons. with the 
” Treatment (current)... 566 3 4 os. | Bullion yield perton 7°66.dwts. fom the 
16,692 10 2 178. 5°387d. often rai 
Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... ed:t 
17,014 10 17s. 9°426d. KS, a 
» Profit for Month ° Tonstreated ... +=Tailings, 12,437 ... Concentrates 1,400 their bo 
Bullion yield . 2,535°21 Ozs. ove ove 732°50 Ozs. RARI 
641,385 0 © 438. 5°63ad. Bullion yield per ton... one 4°07 dwts. ... om dwts. volume, 
Working cost per ton treated 3 6°97 book 
REVENUE. d the 
A GI 
By nea: Value. Value per ton. SLIMES PLANT. 4+. 
7:335°40 ozs., valued a « © 28s. 1°386d. | Tonstreated . Current, 5,161 tons ... 2,109 tons. verage 
From Tailings— Bullion yield 544°30 .., 22°42 world 
2,535°21 ozs., valued hed 8,987 5 0 gs. 4°734d. | Bullion yield per 2°10 dwts. 2°10 dwts. arrange 
— Concentrates— s. d. s. d. and the 
com 2,596 10 2s. 8*57od. | Working cost pertontreated ... 2 2°32 ase 3 064 who hay 
able, o 
88" er Ton how: 
28. 7°sood. ine Gold. 
222742 ozs., valued . 807 15 os. ro°r32d. | Mill .. 195133 71335°40 6,385°04 6 16°18 It is 
Cyanide (Tailings)... 12,437 2,535°21 2,133°44 2 5°52 great li 
441,585 0 0 5°632d. (Concentrates) 1,400 732'50 616°41 15°47 ho 
| Slimes(Current) 5,161 544°30 469°18 o 11°77 
11,147°41 604°07 oo" advant: 
The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. Slimes (A im om ph re 7 = wal in 
: EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 
_§ pl In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags were treated containing 88°20 ozs. of 
To Workin 10 Bullion, equal to 76’03 ozs. of Fine Gold. 
General Electric Piant 297 1 6 Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed 
» Furniture .. ove eee eve eee 51 12 Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains. I 1 
18,689 14 2 Cyanide (Tailings) ais 2,492 2,990°07 2,464°88 14°5 ® I en 
£41,585 0 0 Slimes (A 11,625'95 9,933°28 10 11°99 
By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £41,585 0 © 
11,885°62 10,161°28 10 17°77 Tl 
M 
In addition to the above, Metallics were sold containing 14°22 ozs. of Fine Gold. . 
MINE DEVELOPMENT. Reserve Funp.—The Board, with a view to foture work on the 
A ee See ee) ee 76 feet. Estate have had under consideration the advisability of creating a Reserve Fund The Ir 
30 4 and will recommend to Shareholders at the next Annual Meeting that a sum equal by 
; anemone to 10 per cent., or such percentage as they may consider adequate, of the net profits 
Total footage for month ... he 106 ,, of the Company be placed to a Special Account for that and other purposes. Sa, 
= 
a Th tg the an P. C. HAW, Secretary. the TE 
¢ ore developed above footage was tons. ar 
\4 JouANNESBURG, roth September, 1899. 
MORC 
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The Saturday Review. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
f FROM THE BY THE COMPLETE WORK 
DAWN OF LETTERS (20 Royal Octavo Volumes, 10,000 
THROUGH Pages) 

ANCIENT AND WILL BE SENT FOR 
|| woRK oF SPECIAL OFFER 
AUTHORS. , (In Advance of the Day of Publication) (SEE. SPECIAL OFFER). 

REGARDING THE 


(For France) M, LEON VALLEE, 
Librarian of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Parts. 


THE BEST OF THE WORLD’S LITERATURE IN TWENTY HANDSOME VOLUMES. 


‘LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE” 


Issued by the “‘ Standard,” and Edited by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. (late Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum), 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
(For Germany) DR. ALOIS BRANDL, 
Professor of Literature in the Royal University, BERLIN. 


(For America) DONALD G. MITCHELL 
(Ik Marvel), the Author of “‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” New York 


SOME OF THE MANY NOTABLE FEATURES OF THE 
|‘LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE.” 


AN UNPARALLELED COLLECTION.—The Library of Famous Literature is a 
cllection, unparalleled in extent, of the greater literature of the world, from the dawn of 
letters, through Ancient and Medizval times, to the work of living authors like Ruskin, 
a Mommsen, Hardy, Herbert Spencer, Ibsen, Mark Twain, Swinburne, and 

pling. 

ITS EDITORS.—It has been prepared by the most competent hands, by men whose 
whole life-work has been a development of that keen judgment and critical insight neces- 
sary for the production of such a Library. The Editor of the English Edition is Dr. 
Richard Garnett, C.B., equally known for his fifty years of servicein the British Museum, 
and as one of the foremost of English scholars. he association of Professor Brandl, 
Professor of Literature in the Royal University, Berlin, of M. Léon Vallée, Librarian of 
the famous Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, and of Donald G. Mitchell, of the United 
States, not to speak of many qualified assistants, suffices to stamp the work as of the 
highest authority. 

COMPLETE AND NEW.—It is an absolutely new and original work, the first com- 
plete collection of the world’s literature published in Great Britain. Its mere extent is 
equalled only by great works of reference like the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


ture itself, and its scope conterminous with that of the world of letters. It includes over 
joo of the finest poems, over 4oo of the best stories, together with the best of travel and 
adventure, philosophy: and science, art, wit and humour, letters and journals, religious 
meditation, criticism and miscellaneous essays, which may be gathered from all the books 
still preserved among men. 

OVER 10,000 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES.—The Library comprises over 10,000 
royal octavo pages, of large, clear type cast specially for the Library, and restful to the 
most sensitive eyes. 

DELIGHTFUL TO READ.—The work is complete in twenty handsome volumes 
printed upon a fo made especially for this work, presenting a clear, soft, unglaz 
surface, grateful to the eye, and rendering these books so light that they may be held 
with the utmost ease. 


ILLUSTRATIONS THAT ARE INTERESTING.—The Library is richly em- 
bellished with nearly 500 full-page illustrations and coloured plates, printed separately 
from the text, on heavy enamelled paper. These illustrations are apt and interesting, 
often rare. and quaint. There are portraits of all the most famous authors who ever 
lived : there is a delightful series of pictures of AuTHoRs’ Homes, and a still more novel 
series of Famous AUTHORS IN THEIR Homes, seated by their study tables, amid their 
books, at work, So, too, their haunts are shown, the scenes of memorable passages in 
their books, and places celebrated in literature or in history. 

RARE COLOURED PLATES.—The coloured plates, running through every 
volume, form one of the most notable features of the Library. They have been gathered 
from rare sources, and comprise some of the most exquisite +. of the antique art 
of book illumination which flourished centuries ago, when books were made by hand, 
d the transcription of a single volume often represented the labour of years. 
A GREAT LIBRARY IN ITSELF.—A thousand volumes could not contain all 
at one may find in the Library of Famous Literature—not many thousand, such as the 
verage man or woman would buy, if they set out to purchase a huge library of the 
world’s literature. All these treasures are here in the most compact and convenient form, 
arranged in chronological order to show the gradual development of the human intellect 
and the art of literature. They have been selected by the most competent hands, men 
who have spent their lives delving in books, and have here, as it were, brought up from 
the depths a vast treasury of pearls and sunken gold : masterpieces which are imperish- 
able, others that have been +s and lost to view in the overwhelming flood which 
ey to sweep from the library and bookshelf all but the ephemeral productions of 

e hour. 


SPECIMEN PAGES. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give an adequate idea of a work that is in itself a 
great library by means of a few specimen pages or mere description. ‘‘ The Standard ” 
will, however, send postpaid to any address a full Prospectus of the Library of Famous 
Literature, together with specimen pages, specimen illustrations, pages from the index, 
and the like. But those who prefer to file their subscriptions at once, and thus take 
advantage of the special prices, which are offered in advance of the day of publication, 
will find order forms below, both for cash payments and on monthly instalments. In 
case monthly payments are adopted, the subscriber has to send now but HALF-A-GUINEA 
to secure, as soon as the work is ready, the complete set of twenty volumes. 


WHAT ITS TWENTY VOLUMES CONTAIN. —Its contents are as varied as litera- 


ORIGINAL INTRODUCTIONS FROM 
CELEBRATED MEN OF LETTERS. 


A Brilliant Series of Essays from the most Distinguished Living Authors of 
Europe and America. 

The LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE gathers together more than a 

thousand masterpieces from the great writers of all ages ; it provides an endless store of 

‘ood alie—the most interesting portions of all that has been written since civilisation 
Con ; and, arranged in chronological order, it affords a fascinating view of the world’s 
literature from the earliest times to our own day. 

In addition to all this, the LIBRARY comprises a series of delightful essays on the 
literature of different epochs and different races, written especially for the LIBRARY by 
the most distinguished of living men of letters. The following list will suffice to indicate 
the character and scope of these charming studies :— 

MR. HENRY JAMES, the distinguished novelist and critic, the author of ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller,” ‘‘ A London Life,” ‘‘ Terminations,” ‘‘ What Maisie Knew,” and many other 
well-known works of fiction and criticism, sketches The Rise of the Novel to its. present 
dominating position, and attempts a forecast of its probable future. 

DEAN FARRAR, theologian and historian, author of “The Life of Christ,” and 
many theological works, writes for the LIBRARY on The Literature of Religious 


Afologia and Criticism. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, the editor of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” of 
Paris, and one of the most eminent critics and historians of France, writes for the 
LIBRARY on French Poetry, and especially the poetry of the nineteenth century. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK, the famous dramatist, often called ‘‘the Belgian 
Shakespeare,” the author of ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,” ‘‘ The Intruder,” and other well- 
known plays, writes for the LIBRARY on The Development of the Drama since 


BRET HARTE, one of the most popular of novelists, and one of the earliest of those 
who made use of the short story, the author of ‘‘ Tales of the Argonauts,” and many 
well-known works, writes for the LIBRARY on The Rise of the Short Story. 

ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, the foremost of Spanish novelists, the author of 
“* Marquis of Penalta,” ‘‘ Sister St. Sulpice,” ‘‘ Froth,” and many volumes of criticism, 
writes for the LIBRARY on 7he Decadence of Modern Literature. 

SIR WALTER BESANT, famous as the author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” out of which sprang the People’s Palace of East London, writes for the LIBRARY 
on the interesting subject, Vovels that have made History. 

PAUL BOURGET, the most celebrated of French critics and novelists, the author of 
“Lies,” “*A Cruel Enigma,” and many charming volumes of literary criticism, writes 

n The Evolution of Literary Criticism at the hands of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and 
atthew Arnold. 

EMILE ZOLA, a warrior in letters as he has recently shown himself in 
the author of many novels and volumes of criticism, writes for the LIBRA 
essay on Naturalism and Romanticism. 

DR. EDWARD DOWDEN, Professor of English Literature in Dublin University, 
erudite scholar and charming essayist, writes for the LIBRARY on The Llizabethan 
Eva and its [Influence on English Literature. : 

COMTE E. MELCHIOR Dé VOGUE, statesman and critic, writes for the LIBRARY 
on The Great Year's Russian Literature. 

PROFESSOR PASQUALE VILLARI, of Florence, one of the most eminent of 
Italian historians, writes for the LIBRARY on The Renaissance and the Beginning of 
Modern Literature. 

DONALD G. MITCHELL, known the world over for his delightful volumes (written 
under the nom de plume of “ Ik Marvel”), *‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor,” ‘* Dream 
Life,” and the like, writes for the LIBRARY an essay entitled Concerning the Greater 
Literature of the World. 

DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, whose brilliant ‘“ History of Science in the 
Nineteenth Century ” has won him a.ioremost place among the newer historians, sketches 
for the LIBRARY 7ke Literature of Science. f 

DR. ALOIS BRANDL, Professor of Literature in the Royal University of Berlin, 
writes for the LIBRARY acomprchensive essay on The Main Currents of German 
Literature. 

ANDREW LANG, historian and publicist, author of ‘‘ Comparative Mythology,” and 
an extraordinary variety of other works, writes for the LIBRARY on The Progress 
of Literature in the Nineteenth Century. pr 

M. LEON VALLEE, Librarian of the great Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris, the 
greatest library in the world, writes for the LIBRARY A General introduction to 
French Literature. 

THE EDITOR OF THE LIBRARY, D:. Richard Garnett, C.B., whose wide stores 
of learning are at the command of a graceful pen, contributes a strong and stimulative 
paper on The Use and Value of Anthologies. 


blic affairs, 
Y amilitant 


Those who subscribe now, in advance of publication, may obtain the Complete Work, Twenty Volumes, 


SPECIAL OFFER. a+ A REDUCTION OF 50 PER CENT. FROM THE REGULAR PRICES. 


The entire Twenty Volumes sent, all at one time, upon a preliminary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA. 


W. M. JACKSON, ORDER FORM.—CASH PAYMENT. 


Che Standard, 


23 St. Bride Street, LONDON, B.C, ___ 
I enclose SIX AND A HALF GUINEAS, in fall for 
THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, bound in CLOTH. 
® I enclose EIGHT AND A HALF GUINEAS. in full payment for 
THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, bound in HALF] Sérite 
out 


1899, 


PERSIAN CALF. 
UARTER RED LEVANT.* wt * 
lines. 


I enclose FOURTEEN aND A HALF GUINEAS, in full 
THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, 


ent for 
in 


___ by the subscriber. 

the THREE-QUARTER RED LEVANT, on account of their durability and handsome 
forse of the work. For those whe dame 
MOROCCO will be found to meet every requirement. : 


W. M. JACKSON, ORDER FORM.—MUNTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Che Standard, 


23 St. Bride Street, LONDON, E.C. 1899. 
I enclose herewith HALF-A-GUINEA, for which p'ease send me the complete set of 
20 volumes of THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LI TURE, at the special advance- 


of-publication price, bound in— 
(Strike out three of these.) 
CLOTH. HALF PERSIAN CALF. THREE-QUARTER RED LEVANT. 
FULL MOROCCO. 


I agree to ae my purchase of the work by— 


15 furt ts of 9/- th (for Cloth). 
15/- ,, (,, Three-Quarter Red Levant).* 


My next payment shall be due upon the despatch of the 20 volumes ; and my succeeding 
pay on ponding day of each month thereafter. Until such payments are 
completed, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be isposed of 
by sale or otherwise. I further that if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which 
u shall be the judge, the valine cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of 
Half-a-Guinea to me cancel this agreement. 


je Corr 


Please address the package to....... 

The Introductory Edition is sold at so low a price that the cost of carriage must be 
paid by the Subscriber. 


SAMPLES OF THE DIFFERENT STYLES OF BINDING OF THE LIBRARY MAY BE SEEN AT “THE STANDARD” OFFICE. 
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The Saturday Review: 


14 October, 1899. 


CHAPMAN 


& HALL’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION READY. THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
CHARLES NEUFELD’S NEW BOOK. 


A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA. 


Twelve Years’ ivity in Omdurman. By CHARLES ‘"NEUFELD. With 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Mavrice 


Hew err, Author of “‘ The Forest Lovers,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Literature says: ‘‘ This book, did it stand quite alone, is amply sufficient to 
make a reputation, to lift the author at once into the first rank......with the very 
first lines he (the reader) is surprised, with the first few pages he is carried on, he 
is filled with the delight of a new sensation. For here is something of the voice he 
has listened for so often in vain ; here is fine material with artistic handling ; here is 
life strenuous, warm, full-blooded, vibrant, arousing by turns op, SEeEan, 


joy. The book indeed strikes a new note and reveals a new wo 
STUART. 
LOCHS AND LOCH FISHING. By Hanmis 


Sruart, M.A., LL.B. With 29 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


I may venture to claim for ‘‘ Lochs and Loch Fishing,” that a consistent theory 
of fish-life—the Sensational theory—runs through all its , that the facts stated 
are the result of personal observation, and that both the facts and the inferences 
drawn from them are for the most part original, even if they are not accepted as 

i ory.—Lxtract from Preface. P 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
ANGLO-FRENCH REMINISCENCES, 1875-1899. 
ly. 


By M. Beruam-Epwarps. Crown 8vo. 


J. GREGO. 
PICTORIAL PICKWICKIANA. Charles Dickens 


and his Illustrators. With 350 Drawings and Engravings by SzEymour 
Buss, H. K. Browne (‘‘ Phiz”), Leecu, HEATH, CrowguitLt, ONwuyn, 
Gisson, Sir Joun Giipert, R.A., C. R. Leste, R.A., F. W. 
THORPE, CuHaAs. Green, R.I., &c. &c. ; and Notes on Contemporaneous 
Illustrations and Artists on Pickwick. ited by J. Greco. 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo. (ln a few days. 


A. D. BARTLETT. 
LIFE IN THE “ZOO.” Being a continuation of 


“Wild Animals in Captivity.” With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by 
A. D. Barrett, late Superintendent of the Zoological Society's Gardens, 
Regent's Park. Compiled and Edited by Epwarp Bart.ertt, F.Z.S., 
late Curator of the Maidstone Museum, and of the Sarawak Museum, 
&c. &c. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


SUDAN. 
SUDAN CAMPAIGN, 1896-99. By ‘‘ An Orricer.” 


With numerous Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo. 


[/n a few days. 
MRS. ALFRED PRAGA. 
STARTING HOUSEKEEPING. A Handbook fo 


Beginners. By Mrs. ALFRED Praca. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


H. D. TRAILL. 


THE NEW LUCIAN. Being a Series of Dialogues 
of the Dead. By H. D Tram, D.C.L. A new Edition. Crown 8vo. 
(Shortly. 
This New Edition of Mr. Traill’s famous book has been completely revised by 
him, dialogues deing omitted and several new ones added. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
A New Pocket Edition of CHARLES DICKENS'S famous Christmas Books, 
printed by Messrs. T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh. 
EACH VOLUME WILL CONTAIN A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE 
AND and designed by 


Pott. 8vo. issued in two styles of binding. Cloth, gilt top, 1s. net ; limp leather, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being a Ghost 


Story for Christmas. 


THE CHIMES. A Goblin Story of some Bells that 


rang an Old Year out and a New Year in. 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A Fairy Tale of 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love Story. 
THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 


A Fancy for Christmas Time. 


WAKE. 
THE NEW EDUCATION: WOODWORK. A Text- 


book of Manual Instruction, with descriptive lessons on Wood, Tools and * 


Benchwork. Wake. With 260 Illustrations, many. from 
Photographs, en exclusively for this Work. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
issued in Three Parts, each 3s. 6d. net. 


This work is written to meet the requirements of the Educational Department b: 
a practical teacher, who had considerable experience both in London and Hu 
It is divided into three Parts, suitable for Standards V., VI., and VII. in Public 


hools, or as First, Second, or Third Year Courses in Secondary Schools and Insti-: 


tutes. Each is again divided into Sections, treating of Wood, Tools and Work. 
In addition to the descriptive matter, the methods of instruction are very clearly set 
forth. For the Student, ay School Teachers who desire to qualify as 
Manual Instructors, the book will be found of the greatest value, while the Amateur 
anxious to obtain some skill in Carpentry may undertake, with the aid of the inform- 
ation here given, an interesting and useful occupation. Many of the illustrations are 
reprod from photographs taken especially for the work. 


JUDE. 
PHYSICS : EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL. 


y R. H. Jupe; and partly from the French of H. Gossin. 


Votume I.—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Heat and Acoustics. 
With numerous Illustrations, Examples, and Exercises. 927 pp. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Also issued in Parts, viz. :— 

Part. I.—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics, 3s. 6d. net. 

_I1.—Heat, 7s. 6d. net. 
» III.—Acoustics, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Will obviously be the best class-book of physics that exists in the lan Biccvse 
Dr. Jude's handling of his task, vigorous, thorough, is such that it would ifficult 
to imagine anything more clear and effective. It displays upon every page the 

sp and experience of a practical teacher...... There can be small doubt that Dr. 
fade s volumes will supersede the excellent Deschanel almost as completely as. 
el ousted the venerable Ganot.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


LINEHAM. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 


written and greatly en b> ith nearly goo Illustrations and Di 
and 18 folding Plates. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

In this new edition of Lineham’s ‘‘ Mechanical Engineering,”» many corrections 
and alterations have made in the text, and the volume been enlarged to 
the extent of some 150 pages of fresh matter and illustrations, with the object of 
satisfactorily keeping the work abreast of modern methods. The body of the book 
is practically the same, the new matter being embodied in an appendix. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, who are the owners of the yright 
of the Works of Charles Dickens and of Thomas Carlyle,’are the only oobldem 
who can issue complete editions of their writings. A Catalogue containing. full 

of each edition and biographical introductions can be had on application. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE GADSHILL EDITION. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
In 34 volumes, square crown 8vo. scarlet cloth .. oe co «=o SO 4 @ 
Separate volumes, 6s, each. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 
In 17 volumes, large crown 8vo. maroon cloth, Original Illustrations £4 5 o 
Separate volumes, 5s. each. 
THE CABINET EDITION. 
In 32 volumes, small fcap. 8vo. maroon cloth gilt, gilt top. 
Separate volumes, 1s. 6d. 
In Sets, complete in cloth box as 
THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


In 21 volumes, crown 8vo. blue cloth, Original Illustrations .. - £212 6 
ate volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 


oe oe £210 


THE SHILLING EDITION. 


In 21 volumes, crown 8vo. red cloth, with a frontispiece toeach volume 1 1 o@ 
Se; te volumes, 1s. each, 
In special binding, with gilt top, net, #2. the Set. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


THE CENTENARY EDITION. Edited by H. D. Tram. 
In 30 volumes, square crown 8vo. blue cloth .. £5 
Separate volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
In 34 volumes, demy 8vo. red cloth ée és o 
te volumes, gs. and 7s. 6d. each. 
THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 
In 20 volumes, demy 8vo. blue cloth ro ~~ 
Separate volumes, 8s. each. 
THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 
In 20 volumes, crown 8vo. green cloth .. oe oa 
si Separate volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In 37 volumes, small crown 8vo, red cloth ee ee 
te volumes, 1s. each. 


415 3 0 
ee oe £8 


£210 0 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoopg & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by FREDERICK 
* Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London. 
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Duncaw WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
—Saturday, 14 October, 1899. 
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